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TELL THE CEO IT’S MUELLER. 


TELL THE CFO IT’S HAWORTH. 


GREAT DESIGN IS ALWAYS GOOD BUSINESS. 


THANKS TO THE HAWORTH PORTFOLIO, IT’S NOW EASIER THAN EVER 
TO GET YOUR HANDS ON THIS STUNNING SCHACHT CHAIR. 


CALL US AT 1-800-344-2600 AND ASK FOR MORE INFORMATION. 


muller. 


ж HAWOATH 
PORTFOLIO COMPANY 
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PRODUCT FOCUS 

EXECUTIVE GUEST SEATING 

Guest seating that recognizes the importance of the 
visitor without overshadowing the status of the host. 


ON TARGET 
The casual observer may have no idea that Geiger 


International's Eco Group was conceived unlike other 


fine office furniture until he examines the price Lag. 


SIMPLIFY, SIMPLIFY, SIMPLIFY 

Carnegie's new Lines & Shapes collection, developed 
with designer Laura Guido-Clark, pares down and 
gets back to basics in true '90s style. 


DESIGN 

BUT WILL YOU LOVE ME TOMORROW? 

As office building owners try to capture tenants in 
the 1990s, they're calling designers to the rescue. 


TOP BANANA 

How did Kasler & Associates design a corporate 
headquarters for Chiquita Brands Int'l. in Cincinnati 
that acknowledges its global leadership in bananas? 


DON'T JUDGE THIS BOOK BY ITS COVER 
Swensson Associates hides advanced technology 
behind traditional Southern charm at Northern 
Telecom Institute for Information Studies’ Wye 
Center on Maryland's eastern shore, 


SMALL BUT IMPRESSIVE IN BEVERLY HILLS 
What happened when Shinko Management Company 
asked architect David Kellen to create a powerful 
image for its Beverly Hills office in only 2,800 sq. ft. 


YOU'RE BEAUTIFUL, BABE 
First impressions do make a difference: Just stroll 


past four strikingly renovated New York City lobbies 


by Fifield Piaker & Associates. 


PUNCHING SQUARE HOLES TO SEE STARS 
Widom Wein Cohen makes even drywall memorable 
for state-of-the-art Tekelec/TA in Calabasas, Calif. 


HOUSING AMERICA’S SECRET WEAPONS 
They may resemble shoe boxes, lack colors or views, 
and shuffle their contents endlessly—so how do U.S. 
R&D facilities gush forth fabulous ideas? 
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CONTRACT DESIGN 


DO TALK TO STRANGERS 

If you think philosophers have nothing in common 
with biologists and physicists, you haven't seen the 
Beckman Institute at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign, by Smith Hinchman & Grylls. 


NOTHING TO SNEEZE AT 

Johns Hopkins Asthma & Allergy Center in Baltimore 
will never be completely finished—if the facility 
designed by Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum works the 
way it's supposed to. 


THE SECRET LIFE OF THE CELL BLOCK 


The Biomembrane Institute in Seattle was designed by 


NBBJ Interiors to be a hybrid that's neither completely 
American nor distinctly Japanese. 


BUSINESS 

WHEN ONE PLUS ONE EQUALS ONE 

Many principals don't realize how profoundly a 
merger or acquisition can alter two design firms. 


WHEN THE GOING GETS TOUGH... 
Do the tough really go shopping? What is the role of 
furnishings marts in the design community today? 


DECK THE WALLS 
Hospitality wallcoverings add style, protection and 
flexibility—all for about $3.00 a yard. 


TAKE THIS CHAIR AND LOVE IT 
With all of today's advanced ergonomic scating 
options, there is still a lot of room for improvement. 


DEPARTMENTS 

EDITORIAL 

TRENDS 

MARKETPLACE 

BOOKSHELF 
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Cover Photo: Lobby at 215 Park Avenue South, New York. 
Photography: Steve Elmore Photography. 
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CONTRACT DESIGN 3 


Lisa Nicholson, IBD. A 


designer at Seattle's Callison 
Partnership. Ask her about 
creative blocks, and shell 
tell you about the first time 
she sketched with Context?" 
a freestanding furniture 
system from Steelcase?“ 


While working on a new headquarters 
for Boeing Employees Credit Union 
(BECU), Lisa felt challenged to keep 
Context from looking panel-based. 
But she was so used to working with 
panel-supported components that 
she kept arranging the workstations 
in neat, formal rows. 


Lisa tried to show her client how 
Context would distinguish their new 
headquarters. Shed already intrigued 
BECU with the system’s curved 
shapes. And pointed out that a mini- 
mal line of stand-alone pieces would 
be easier and cheaper to manage 

on a day-to-day basis. 


But the sketches! They made Context 
look so ordinary. And BECU 


NOTE: Since the first time Lisa Nicholson worked with Context, 
we've collected new ideas for designing with the system. If you'd like 
some application thought-starters and case studies, or need to check 


a specification, please call your Steelcase A&D representative. 
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continued researching 
other furniture systems. 


Lisa kept sketching. And 
sketching. Until one night. 
A night when she was 
working at home. Shortly 
before the big presentation. 


That's when she saw Context's free- 
standing units as building blocks 
that could carve 

of simply fill 

grids. She drew on saw-tooth angles 
from the building’s exterior and 
created a stair-step layout that would 
accommodate privacy and maxi- 
mize views. The building’s curves, 
well, they were already reflected 

in the furniture. 


That night, Lisa pretty much put the 
competition to rest. After dinner. 

At the kitchen table. To an audience 
of three dogs and two cats. 


Steelcase 


The Office Environment Company* 


For more information, call 1-800-333-9939 Ext. 99 
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A FLEXIBLE ARRANGEMENT 


United Chair presents seating 
built for incredible flexibility. Flexis. 
We've positioned our knee-tilt con- 
trol and back pivot in an arrange- 
ment that supports the widest range 
of movement and body sizes in the 
industry. The result is a chair as flexi- 


ble as the human body for unprece- 


dented seating perform ance. 


Our chairs aren't the only thing 
that’s flexible. We have an arrange- 
ment with our customers that bends 
to meet their needs. 125 simple. All of 
our chairs are fairly priced. All are 
backed by a 12-year guarantee. And 
all are delivered in no more than 
4-5 weeks. 

United Chair and Flexis. An 


unusually flexible arrangement. 


united chair 
Value and I Delivery. 
Thats Our Seating Arrangement 
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Flexis 


760-8467 Boston (617) 338-8844 New York (718) 361-5488 Philadelphia 215) 728-6016 


Hit the Lights 


Some—unfortunately, not all—of the readers of Con- 
tract Design may notice that a copy of our sister publica- 
tion, Architectural Lighting, has been included with this 
month's mailing. Architectural Lighting, the official pub- 
lication of Lightfair International, addresses how lighting 
enhances the architectural and interior design environ- 
ment. Through its quarterly coverage of installations, 
products and applications under award-winning editor- 
in-chief Wanda Jankowski, it should inform, intrigue and 
challenge our professional designers to use lighting more 
creatively in their work. 

“Our mission is to continue making your business lives 
easier and more profitable by communicating to you the 
most meaningful develop- 
ments and insights into light- 
ing design that we can,” 
writes Architectural Light- 
ing's Jankowski. "We appre- | 
ciate the support that has 
been given to us in return 
from both our readers and 
advertisers over the years, 
and we look forward to the 
continuation of this valuable 
partnership in the future." 

Readers who are not ? 
receiving copies and would + 
like subscription information f 
may call 1-800-964-9494. 

One message architects f 
and interior designers will IE 
grasp even if they never open 
a copy of Architectural Light- 
ing is that here is yet another 
aspect of the man-made envi- 
ronment that a complex = 
installation could easily wrest 
from their hands. No, there 
doesn't seem to be any clan- 
destine plot here to disenfranchise the designer. But yes, 
the more clients demand of their spaces, the more special- 
ized technical expertise must be harnessed to do the job. 

Postwar advances in structural, mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering, acoustics, security, fire safety, telecom- 
munications, audio-visual presentation and information 
processing as well as lighting have increased our ability to 
control and shape our world at levels of skill that can swift- 
ly overtake a traditional design practice. Does this mean 


every project requires so many cooks stirring the pro- 
graming, planning and design? Of course not. 

Many clients still retain designers for projects that will 
not be fully wired to the technology of today, much less 
tomorrow. Believe it or not, some organizations have yet 
to Lake the plunge into smart telephones. Nor is everyone 
ready for local area networking. And far too many build- 
ings have lights that illuminate empty rooms all night 
because no one shut them off at 5:00 p.m. 

But let's not deceive ourselves. Interior design has 
gone far beyond the dilettante's level of good taste and 
common sense that the public so often attributes to 
this field, to cope with fairly thorny issues involving 
footcandles, decibels, bytes 
and the like. Law offices, 
which ought to epitomize 
America's venerable cultural 
ties to British history and 
tradition, are often wired for 
PBXs, facsimiles, photocopy- 
ing and Lexus computer- 
driven data searches. 

With this much at stake 
comes a new degree of 
responsibility. Interior design- 
ers are winning the official 
recognition they have long 
craved as state after state 
votes for licensing and certifi- 
cation. To gain the right to 
play on the same level field as 
other professionals, interior 
designers must be prepared 
to be treated as profession- 
als. Even as generalists who 
must orchestrate the efforts 
of a team including such 
experts as engineers, acousti- 
cians, lighting designers and 
computer programmers, interior designers will learn 
what it feels like to exercise a new degree of 
authority—and shoulder a new degree of liability. 

Is this a sign of maturity or a classic case of overreach- 
ing? Anyone who can fondly recall his or her childhood 
without needing to step back in time knows that the best 
years are usually the ones to come. Looking forward to 
charting that brave new world of interior design with you 
are Architectural Lighting and Contract Design. ">= 


a 


Roger Yee 
Editor-in-Chief 
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and form. 
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Box 10369, Pompano Beach, Florida 33061-6369 305/960-1100 FAX: 305/960-0409 Chicago Showroom: 353 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 312/644-7240 
Please Visit Us During Design Saturday at IDCNY Center Two, Suite 214, Second Floor and A&D Building, 150 East 58th Street, Fourth Floor 
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Welcome to 
Designer’s Saturday 1991 


What designers need to know to market environmentally and 
economically sound design products and services in the 1990s 


New York - Contrary to popular stereotypes 
about the huge, brainy, aggressive, power- 
and-status-hungry metropolis that is Ameri- 
ca's most populous city, New Yorkers are actu- 


TRENDS 


ally quite friendly, approachable people— 
which may be why Designer's Saturday 1991 
will encompass the entire interior design 
community this year. 

For the first time, Designer's Saturday Inc., 
the 60-plus-member trade association of fur- 
nishings manufacturers and importers 
that has produced the event since its 
founding in 1967, is joining forces 
with the showrooms at the Interna- 
tional Design Center New York 
(IDCNY), the Architects & Design- 


ers Building (A&D) and the Decorative Arts Ge 
ter (DAC) to host the East Coast's largest fu 
nishings merchandise exposition. Included w 
be new product introductions, timely progra 
and presentations by some of the nation’s lead 
ing designers, a dozen exhibitions, showroo 
activities and three major galas. Who sa 
New Yorkers don't care? 
Designers planning to atte 

can contact Designer's Saturdz 

Inc, at (212) 826-3155 for furthd 

information. 


Schedule of Events 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16 


12:00 noon 
ASID Product Design Awards and Press Luncheon 
By invitation only. IDCNY. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17 


8:30 am-9:30 am 


Complimentary Breakfast 
IDCNY. 


9:00 am-10:00 am 
A&D Press Breakfast 
By invitation only. A&D: Meridian. 


9:30 am-10:30 am 

Clearing the Air 

Panel: C. Jaye Berger, Esq.; Alan Hedge, Cor- 
nell University; Randy Croxton, Croxton Col- 
laborative; William McDonough, Architect; Al 
Appleton, Commissioner, NYC Dept. of Envi- 
ronmental Protection. Moderator: Stanley 
Abercrombie, Interior Design. IDCNY. 


10:30 am-11:30 am 

Lean and Clean Design for the '90s 

Panel: Jim Phillips, Phillips-Janson Group; Judy 
Swanson, Kohn Pedersen Fox Conway; Margo 
Grant, Gensler & Assoc.; Richard Carlson, 
Swanke Hayden Connell Architects. Moderator: 
Roger Yee, Contract Design. A&D: Vecta. 


11:00 am-12:00 noon 

Cleaning Up Our Act 

Panel: Wes Conley, Wool Bureau; Gary Darling, 
Denotex Corp.; Richard Isolini, American 
Express. Moderator: Anne Fallucchi, Facilities 
Design & Management. IDCNY. 


12:00 noon-1:00 pm 

On the Firing Line: The Challenge of Furniture in the Future 
Panel: Carl G. Magnusson, Knoll Group; Tibor 
Kalman, M&Co.; Daniel Weil, Royal College of 
Arts, London; Dr. Fabio Fabiano, Architect/ MID 
for Thonet Industries. Moderator: Susan Szenasy, 
Metropolis. A&D: Thonet/Shelby Williams. 


12:00 noon-1:00 pm 

Designing New York: Paradigm and Paradox 

Panel: Meyer S. Frucher, Olympia & York; Mar- 
garet Sedlis, Davis & Brody; Charles Uribe, AJ 
Construction. Moderator: Paula Rice Jackson, 
Interiors. IDCNY. 


12:00 noon-3:00 pm 
Tea & Cookies 
Sponsored by BASE IDCNY. 


1:00 pm-2:00 pm 

Guerilla Marketing 

Panel: Dakota Jackson, Artist and Furniture 
Designer; others to be announced. Moderator: 
Roger Yee, Contract Design. IDCNY. 


2:00 pm-3:00 pm 

The Shrinking Office Syndrome 

Panel: Kreon Cyros, Facilities Management 
Systems, МІТ: Jonathan Butler, Butler Rogers 
Baskett; John Lijewski, ISD Inc.; Carol Farren, 
Facilities Management World Wide Ltd. Mod- 
erator: Anne Fallucchi, Facilities Design & 
Managment. A&D: Trendway. 


2:00 pm-3:00 pm 

Clearing Up the Claims: Materials and the Environment 
Panel: Paul Bierman-Lytle, Architect; William 
McDonough, Architect; Stan Rhodes, Green 
Cross; Victoria Schomer, Interior Concerns; 
George Wilmot, Knoll Group. Moderator: Thomas 
Fisher, Progressive Architecture. IDCNY. 


3:00 pm-4:00 pm 

Internationalizing Your Business 

Panel: Sylvia Daley, International Trading Ser- 
vices, American Express; Richard Hayden, 
Swanke Hayden Connell Architects; Marshall 
Graham, Graham Consulting; A. Eugene Kohn, 
Kohn Pedersen Fox; Susan Glickman, The New 
York City Alliance for International Business, 
Ltd. Moderator: Stanley Abercrombie, Interi- 
or Design. A&D: Kl/Pallas Textiles. 


3:00 pm-4:00 pm 

Corporations Take on the Environment 

Panel: Representatives from major corpora- 
tions including Steelcase. Moderator: Susan 
Mutch, Today’s Facility Manager. IDCNY. 


4:00 pm-5:00 pm 

Keynote Address: Financial Self-Defense 

Speaker: Charles J. Givens, The Givens Or, 
nization. A&D: Kimball International. 


4:00 pm-5:00 pm 

Venturi on Venturi 

Speaker: Robert Venturi, 1991 Pritzker Pri 
winner, Introduction by Beverly Russe 
IDCNY. 


5:00 pm-7:30 pm 

A&D Building Pre-Met Fete 

Reception in every showroom. Special bus 
to transport guests Lo the party at t 
Metropolitan Museum of Art from here. A&I 


4:30 pm-7:30 pm 

Opening of Newly Renovated ICF Showroom 

Designed by Janine James, director of desi 
& product development, ICE and Jon Otis, 
Moderns, featuring task chairs by Toshiy 
Kita, and fabric by Suzanne Tick, director 
design of Unika Vaev. DAC: ICF/Unika Vaev. 


7:00 pm-9:00 (to be confirmed) 

Designer's Saturday Party at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Admission by ticket, available for purchase 
any Designer's Saturday member showroo 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18 


8:30 am-9:30 am 


Complimentary Breakfast 
IDCNY. 


9:00 am-10:00 am 

The Economy and the Industry: Market Forecast 

Panel: Bruce Fowle, Fox & Fowle Architec 
Jeffrey J. Osborne, Design Consultant; B 
Wood, Early Warning Forecast, Cahners Ec 
nomics; Richard A. Romm, SCR Design Org 
nization. Moderator: Greg David, Crain's Nd 
York Business. A&D. 


9:00 am-10:00 am 

Upholstered Seating Flammability Standards 

Panel: Stephen Channer, BIFMA; Sue Per 
BIFMA; others to be announced. IDCNY. 
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FLEXIBLE OFFICE ENVIRONMENTS THAT 


VISION FOR THE FUTURE. 


CORRYHIEBERT 


FOR BROCHURE OR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION CALL: 1 (800) 458-0593 
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JO am-5:00 pm 
Andree Putman 
aker: Andree Putman. DAC: Intrex/ DeSede. 


:00 am-11:00 am 

ing Design Servi 
nel: Neil Frankel, Perkins & Will; Davis 
ıyfield, Mayfield Group; Gwen Osgood, 
52004 Associates. Moderator: Lester Dun- 
s. Interior Design. IDCNY. 


:30 am-11:30 am 

iture and Fabric Design from 

ception through Production 

eakers: Janine James, director of design 
d product development, ICF; Suzanne Tick, 
'ector of design, Unika Vaev. IDCNY. 


:30 am- 11:30 am 

ing with Tropical Wood 

nel: Chris Cox, Ecological Trading Company: 
'bbie Hammel, Green Cross; Bob Johnston, 
'rman Miller; Jane Rozanski, Knoll Group. 
xlerator: Michael Wagner, Interiors. IDCNY. 


00 am-12:00 noon 

Start for Stalled Careers 

nel: Diane Barnes, Barnes & Brandt; Rita 
e Siegel, Rita Sue Seigel Associates; Senior 
nsultant, King Chapman Broussard & Gal- 
her: Robin Dorrell, Design Link. Moderator: 
»phen P. Viscusi, Viscusi Group. A&D: Panel 
ncepts/PCI Tandem. 


00 am-12:00 noon 

ional Organizations Go Environmental 

nel: David Kerner, IBD; John Kusz. IDSA; 
ristine Neldon, IFMA; АА and ASID represen- 
ives. Moderator: Chee Pearlman, ID; John 
ston, Environmental Defense Fund. IDCNY. 


:00 noon 

'A Dealers Lunch 

onsored by National Office Products Assoc.. 
invitation only. IDCNY. 


:00 noon-3:00 pm 
& Cookies 
onsored by BASE IDCNY. 


) pm-2:00 pm 

133: Liar, Liar, Chair on Fire! 

Aker: Gordon Damant, Chief of California 
reau of Home Furnishings and Thermal Insu- 
ion. Moderator: Mary Jean Madigan, Restau- 
it € Hotel Design. A&D: Girsberger. 


nel: David McFadden, Designer; Michael 
‘Donough, Architect. Moderator: Susan 
snasy, Metropolis. 


0 pm-3:30 pm 
Story! How to Get Published 
nel: Robert Janjigian, Rizzoli International: 
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Karen Stein, Architectural Record; Suzanne 
Stephens, Freelancer; Rick Eng, Designer's 
West; Michael Wolf, Zig Zag’s Monday Morning 
Quarterback. Moderator: Paula Rice Jackson, 
Interiors. A&D: Meridian/O'Brien-Riservato. 


3:00 pm-4:00 pm 

Environmental Design: The New Aesthetic? 

anel: Rick Keating, Keating Mann Jernigan & 
Rottet: James Wines, SITE. Moderator: Debo- 
rah Dietsch. Architecture. IDCNY. 


30" to 84" 
High 


complete details. 


1:00 pm-5:00 pm 
Environmental Design Makes Dollars and Sense 

Panel: Robert Sardinsky, Rising Sun Enterpris- 
es: Kirsten Childs, Croxton Collaborative; 
Scott Matthews, H.M. Brandston & Partners 
Moderator: James 5. Russell. 
Record. IDCNY. 


5:00 pm-6:00 pm 


Oriol Bohigas 


Speaker: Oriol Bohigas. IDCNY. 


Fine furniture since 1946 
SPRINGERPENGUIN ınc. 
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Architec ‘tural 


Springer-Penguin gives you E" 
the economy of a stock bookcase 
with the flexibility of custom design. 


While our all-wood, sag-free bookcases— in walnut, medium oak, 
natural oak or mahogany urethane finishes—are available immediately, 
it won't take us very long to accommodate 
modifications you may require. Or cost you a fortune. 
For example, we can make our standard 36” wide units 
narrower or shorter. Match 
a finish you prefer. Add 
doors and pull-out shelves. 
Restructure into wardrobes. 
Provide kits for Chippendale 
conversion as well as for 
wall or back-to-back bolting. 

The fact is, only Springer- 
Penguin ingenuity gives you 
the flexibility you desire, quickly and economically. Call today for 


Г 04 


Wall Hung Bookcases 


PO. Box 199, Mount Vernon, NY 10550 
R00-845-8500 
In NY (914 ) 699-3200 
FAX (914) 099-5251 


Carnegie. A Statement of Style. 


Classic or avant-garde. Bold or subdued. Energetic or serene. 
Carnegie creates distinctive fabrics for inspired interiors. 


Merchandise Mart Space 851. 
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:00 pm-8:00 pm 

NY Showroom Receptions 
eceptions at all participating 
Yowrooms. IDCNY. 


:00 pm-10:00 pm 
NY Gala IDCNY. 


TURDAY, OCTOBER 19 


00 am 

ram Walk for the Environment 

om the D&D Building to IDCNY. 
inds raised from $15 registra- 
оп to benefit National Resources 
efense Council. D&D Building. 


:00 am-10:00 am 
plimentary Breakfast 
ponsored by Maharam. IDCNY. 


00 am-5:00 pm 
D Showrooms Open to the Public 
&D 


):30 am-11:30 am 

ign for a Liveable Planet 

inel: Jon Naar and other design- 
's. Moderator: Miriam Furman, 
esiener/Specilier. DCN 


:00 am-12:00 noon 

Kitchen That Ate New York: Selling It Big 
inel: Barbara Corcoran, Corco- 
in Group; Ted Kohl, Herbert 
onstruction; Robert Metzger. 
obert Metzger Interior Design: 


‚а Seattle-based design firm, 
ıd the Washington State Depart- 
ent of Transportation announced 
at the Washington State Gonven- 
yn and Trade Center received the 
ational Award of Excellence in 
ehway Design from the Federal 
ehway Administration's 1990 
ennial Awards. The Convention 
nter is the only freeway-span- 
ng convention center in America 


osby Helmich Yandell & Drake, San 
ancisco, has been awarded four 
"sien projects from San Francis- 
clients: Pacific Gas & Electric, 
E's San Francisco division office 
а human resources department, 
cific Bell and the United States 
mkruptey Courts. 


w York architect Der Scutt, has 
sen contracted to design a new 


TRENDS 


'Terri Ford, Douglas Elliman Home 
Corp. Moderator: Judy Price, 
Avenue. A&D: SieMatic Kitchens 


11:30 am-12:30 pm 

Textile Design 

Panel: Mary Murphy, Mary Mur- 
phy Design; Suzanne Tick, Unika 
Vaev/USA: Patricia Green, Grand- 
works: Merle Lindby-Young, Merle 
Lindby-Young Associates: Mark 
Pollack, Pollack & Assoc. IDCNY 


12:00 noon-2:00 pm 

Designer Food in Host Showrooms 

Guest celebrity chefs serving theit 
cuisine, A&D: Kitchen Showrooms. 


12:30 pm-1:30 pm 

Color and the Environment 

Panel: Deborah Szwarce, The 
Color Box for Interiors; Wayne 
Ruga, National Symposium on 
Health Care Design. Moderator: 
Sara Marberry, Sara Магһеггу 
Communications. IDCNY 


2:00 pm-3:00 pm 

Home on the Range 

Panel: Lee Mindel, Shelton Mindel 
Associates; Franklin Salasky. 
Bentley LaRosa Salasky Archi- 
tects; Paul Haigh, HaighSpace 
Architects; Christopher Clark, 
Clark Construction. Moderator: 
Carol Vogel. New York Times. 
A&D: Kitchen Showrooms 


facility for the Sherry French 
Gallery, which is relocating to the 
New York Gallery building. 


The Government of Kuwait, through 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
has selected the New York office of 
Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, Inc. for the 
interior deign and restoration of 
the Kuwait Parliament/National 
Assembly Building. Kansas Cily- 
based HOK Sports Facilities Group has 
begun construction on а $100 mil- 
lion state-of-the-art sports arena 
for the City of Anaheim, Calif 


International Square, Washington, 
D.C. is being redesigned by New 
York firm Cioppa Rosen Associates Inc. for 
the Washington developer, The 
Oliver Carr Company 


Constructora Samvil. the largest 
building developer in Caracas, 
Venezuela, has selected The Interna- 
tional Design Group (USA), Inc., based in 
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DAVIS CONNECT TABLE SERIES 


Walnut Veneer Top/Walnut Rails/Walnut Legs 


Maple Veneer Top/Maple Rails/Black Metal Legs 


Circle 14 on reader service card 


Davis Furniture Industries, Inc. 
2401 S. College Drive * High Point, NC «919 889 2009 


қ ME SEO n 
, dur LEATHER, .. [5 SAVING Qua Но! 


Look-alike leather in 37 colors by Willow Tex Inc., 38-01 : 
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w York, to design the retail por- 
jn of a new 1.2-million-sq.-ft. 
ixed-use project called Gentro 
do, in downtown Caracas. 


e Federal Interior Design Foundation. 
ashington D.C.. has received a 
nerous $10,000 grant from The 
1011 Group in New York to help im- 
lement FIDF's research agenda. 


imberly Allison Tong & Goo, Honolulu, 
s been awarded a contract to 
sign the Parliament Building for 
e Solomon Islands. The building 
ill be a gift from the United States 
commemoration of the 50th an- 
versary of the great World War 11 
ttle at Guadacanal in 1993, Pro- 
1 designer Michael J. Batchelor, 
^. AIA, said Solomon Island offi- 
als requested that the design rep- 
sent their emerging democracy. 


eople in the News 


omas S. Stat has joined Chicago- 
ased ISD Inc. as director of busi- 
“ss development, а new position, 


nice Kenig has joined Santa Ana, 
alif.-based Panel Concepts as 
anager of marketing services and 
tional sales manager of sealing. 
Witt will assume the responsibil- 
ies of a new position. Canadian 
iles and marketing manager. 


n Gailey has been appointed vice 
resident/design principal at Cin- 
nnati-based НТІ/5расе Design 
ternational's New York office 


arkins & Will has elected Robert P. 
chairman and chief executive 
icer of the Chicago-based firm. 


opos Fabrics, Inc., Atlanta, an- 
yunces the appointment of Jim 
as contract sales executive 


hard E. Parker, Jr. has been named 
resident of XLM Company, an- 
yunced Hon Industries president, 
ıck Michaels. Hon owns XLM 


retford Manufacturing, Schiller 
wk. I., has named Bob Redding as 
rector of sales and marketing and 
Dranter as Marketing manager, 


ric Stewart, marketing director 
the New York Design Center, 
as appointed Geri Benoit as mar- 
‘ting communications manager. 


Maharam/Vertical Services, based 
in Hauppauge, N.Y., has made 
three new appointments: Bruce Mad- 
den, vice president; Jane Eschbach, 
director of marketing; and Kimberly 
Frost, custom fabric coordinator. 


The Federal Interior Design Foun- 
dation, Washington, D.C., has e- 
lected two non-government design 
professionals to serve on its Board 
of Directors: Michael Wirtz, FIBD, 
ASID, president of Michael Wirtz 
Designer, Inc., Boca Raton, Fla., 
and John Sample, president of Busi- 
ness Interiors, Arlington, Texas. 


NBBJ. headquartered in Seattle, 
is pleased Lo announce that Gregory 
C. Mare, AIA has joined the firm as 
vice president and director of its 
New York studio. 


Rob Davis has been named design 
director of the Chicago office of New 
York-based Griswold Heckel & Kelly 
Associates, Inc. 


Coming Events 


October 3-6: Artexpo California, Los 
Angeles Convention Center, Los 
Angeles; exhibitors (800) 827-7170: 
registration (800) 331-5706. 


October 3-6: Ist MID-Milano Interna- 
tional Design, Pavilion 29, Milan 
Fairgrounds, Milan, Italy; (02) 
2871515-2871520. 


October 3-6: The 4th AIGA National 
Confrence, Chicago Hilton & Tow- 
ers, Chicago; (800) 548-1634 


October 5-8: 15th International 
Chair Exhibition, Salone Inter- 
nazionale della Sedia, Udine, 
Italy; (0432) 520720. 


October 8-9: Market at the Park 91, 
Design Center at Montgomery Park, 
Portland, Ore.: (503) 228-7275. 


October 8-10: 1991 International 
Council of Shopping Centers Fall 
Convention Trade Exposition, Van- 
couver Trade & Convention Centre, 
Vancouver, BC, Canada; (212) 421- 
8181 ext. 319. 


October 9-11: Design New York ‘91, 
The New York Design Center, New 
York: (212) 689-6656. 


October 9-13: 1991 National Conven- 
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Maple Veneer Top/Maple Rails/Maple Legs 


Painted Maple Veneer Top/Painted Maple Rails 
Painted Maple Legs 


Plastic Laminate Top/Grey Metal Rails 
Chrome Metal Legs 


Circle 16 on reader service card 
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THE CLARITY OFA 
— — SIXIEMENT IS 
| REFLECTED IN IHE 
. BRILLIANCE OF 

: ITS EXECUTION... 


13 a glass so incredibly clear that, 
— when compared to ordinary clear glass, 
it’s almost like looking through nothing 
at all. A glass so bright and brilliant it’s a 
statement of elegance in itself. That's 
new Starphire™ glass by PPG Industries. 
And you ve never seen anything like it before. 
Furniture made with Starphire glass 
brings an unprecedented liveliness and 
sparkle to its surroundings. 

Its exceptional light transmittance 
makes mirrors visibly brighter, adding 
jewel-like brilliance to a room. 

Used in interior walls, doors, and panels, 

the outstanding clarity of Starphire 
glass lets the true colors of everything around 
it shine through. And its appealing light 
blue edges provide a touch of richness that 
ordinary clear glass just can't match. 
New premium Starphire glass by 
istries. Ж clear statement. 
Bean УТ mad le. H For m ome ormation, 
contact your des su а Migne Ci r call 
1-800-2-GET-PPG to receive a = Ta 
Redefining Elegance. Pr 
b. 


N Starphire - 


— 4 Glass By PPG Industries 
mr 
à Circle 17 on reader service card - 
jupe 4 “. 
— : — 
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Circle 18 on reader service card 


IMAGINING NEW 


Stop imagining. The Fourth Symposium on 


Healthcare Design will provic th the knowledge 
and insight to do just that. Over 30 leading experts in the 
| are and design fields will give presentations on 


life-enhancing, cost-effective design. Interior designers, 


architects, health facility administrators, and 


I| find this symposium invaluable 


THE FOURTH SYMPOSIUM ON HEALTHCARE DESIGN 
NOVEMBER 14-17, BOSTON MARRIOTT COPLEY PLACE HOTEL 
For more information, contact: National Symposium on 
Healthcare Design, Inc., 4550 Alhambra Way, Martinez, CA 
94553-4406 , TEL: 415-370-0345, FAX: 415-228-4018 


Endorsed by ASID, IBD, IFDA, ISID and the Boston Society of Architects 


POSSIBILITIES 


TRENDS 


tion of the Society of Americaı 
Architects, The Marquette Hotel 
Minneapolis; (708) 932-4622 


October 11: Barrier Free: Designing 
for Accessibility, Rehabilitation 
Institute, University of California 
Extension, at Red Lion Resort, 
Santa Barbara; (805) 966-2621. 


October 17-18: 1991 CI'MS Confer- 
ence, The Lafayette Hotel, Boston: 
(617) 492-4410. 


October 17-19: Designer's Saturday, 
\&D Building, IDCNY, D&D Build- 
ing and other designated loca- 
tions, New York; (212) 826-3155. 


October 23-29: Equip Hotel: The 
International Exhibition for Equip- 
ment and Services for Hotels. 
Restaurants, Bars, and Institution- 
al Catering, Porte de Versailles, 
Paris, France: (703) 351-5670 


October 28-30: The Office Planners 
and Users Group 46th Sympo- 


sium, Holiday Inn Merchand 
Mart, Chicago; (215) 335-9400. 


October 28-31: IDI Europa 91-1 
International Contract Interic 
Exhibition, RAI Gebouw, Amst 
dam, Netherlands; 31 (0) 20 5 
12 12 


November 9-13: Tecnhotel, Interr 
tional Exhibition of Hotel a 
Hospitality Equipment, Gen« 
Italy; (010) 53911 


November 10-13: International Fac 
ty Management Association IF 
791, San Diego Convention Ce 
Ler, San Diego; (713) 623-4362. 


November 14-17: National Sympo 
um on Health Care Design, : 
Symposium: "Imagining New FX 
sibilities, "Boston Marriott Cop 
Place, Boston; (415) 370-0345. 


November 20-24: International Fur 
ture Fair Tokyo 91, Harumi, Тоқ) 
Japan; (44) 602 212523 
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Silent Gliss 
Above All 


Circle 19 on reader service card 


a текте At BASF Fibers, we spent the last 20 years become 
ing the world’s leading producer of precolor 
nylons - for carpet. And now мете applying 
the technological advantages of Zeftron™ 
— the fiber of design — to the challenge of creat 


We spent 20 years on the floor 


high performance upholstery fibers. Mills across 
the country are already beginning to experiment 
with the dazzling array of heathered, air jet tex- 
tured yarns now available in our fibers. They're 
selecting from pure Zeftron 200 solution dyed 
nylons and a fabulous new wool/nylon blend - 


to earn the right to take a seat. featuring BASF solution € 
nylon. And they’re produc 
astonishing results. But thi 


exactly what we expected 
our Zeftron products = ti 
1 breakthrough that would earr 
| us а seat of power in the Û 
| stery fibers busines 
| free broch ure о 
\ ) 


/ 


i 
i 


BASF Corporation 


Textile Fibers BASF 


PROBLEM: 


SOLUTION 


WE HEAR YOU! 


Specifying tables for the room that must wear many hats; conference, 


meeting, training, break-out; imp: ssible! 


Until Howe. Introducing the new lighter weight SPECTRA ". 

The clean, round tube design makes it the perfect choice for a tree 
standing table. A new, easy to use interlocking mechanism transforms 
it into a crisp looking table system Add the new fold-away modesty 
panel and you have a very stylish training room. SPECTRA flexible 
and versatile, at the drop of a hat. Howe smart. 


Circle 22 on reader service card 


CALL: (800) 888 4693 


MARKETPLACE 


Meridian makes a pedestal that provides the look and fit of custom-built 
furniture. Meridian offers three styles of pedestal drawer fronts: standard 
pull, wood pull and beveled pull. A choice of natural finish, stained and 
painted wood pulls, coupled 
with Meridian's broad 
palette of painted finishes, 
offer countless opportunities 
for the creative use of color 
and texture. Meridian 
pedestals can be combined 
with each other and inte- 
grated with systems furni- 
ture components. 


Circle No. 263 
— 


The Millennia Series by La-Z-Boy Business Fur- 
niture is a classic, padded style that is re-inter- 
preted into a design that 
features state-of-the art 
ergonomic function and 
comfort blended with a con- 
temporary executive look. 
All of the pillow cushions 
are designed to be easily 
detachable and upholstery 
is offered in a wide variety 
of textured and patterned 
fabrics or leather. 


The Piretti Collection, from Kl, which includes executive, 
agerial, operational, visitor and stacking chairs, has been 
expanded to include seating for public areas. Piretti Tande 
Seating features an all-new base design for beam-mounti 


Circle No. 237 Circle No. 274 
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Steelcase introduces the 473 Max-Stacker Il, an addi- 
tion to the company's stacking seating collection. The 
473 boasts the 472 Max- Stacker II's same durable 
steel rod frame, plus a rounded, higher back rest, 
redesigned seat contours, added overall flex and 


optional upholstered back and seat cushions. The Norfolk Series Lounge Chair was designed by 
Edward F. Weller, Il! for Bright Chair Company as pa 
Circle No. 254 of a larger collection of lawson-style traditional seati 


Available in a wide range of arm styles and lengths, 
chairs can be upholstered with COM or select fabrics| 
from the Bright textile collection. 


Circle No. 283 
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B&B Italia introduces the Artema seating system by Paolo Piva. 
Featured in the seating collection are these Contea sofas. 


Aurora, a complete office system by Allsteel, offers panels, worksurfaces, Circle No. 275 


pedestals, lateral files and conference tables, designed to bring comfort, quality 
and a feeling of harmony 
to the workplace. Auro- > Ф 7 
ra's versatility is based > 
ona 12-in. panel module. 

Designers can combine | 

acoustical, fabric, wood 


Johnson Industries’ new cone-shaped base rises 42 in. 
for a perfect stand-up table height. Both column and 


and glazed panel inserts cone can be specified in the same color or finish or іп а 
with worksurfaces, stor- contrasting scheme as shown. The grey Stonedge is 
age and tables ina available in a wide range of colors and designs to com- 
choice of finishes to cre- plement the style of 

ate simple workstations the installation. 

as well as executive 

enclaves. Circle No. 242 S 

Circle No.244 y — 


| 
| 
| 


New from Arris Carpets is the Symphony Collection. 
The four textured loop pile graphics patterns of this 

line are performance certified in BASF Fibers 
labs for traffic class Ill and provide the 
durability necessary to withstand 
the rigors of all heavily trafficked 
commercial installations. 


Circle No. 247 


Ly 
0 
~ 
«< 
4 Comforto, A Haworth Portfolio Company, features 3 

System 18, a full family of ergonomic seating that < 
includes executive, management, professional, 
operational, four-leg and sled-base chairs and an N 


operational stool. The task-oriented professional UR * 9 
and operational models comply with the San Fran- MAD wt 
cisco VDT ordinance and BIFMA/ANSI standards. 


Circle No. 240 
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BAP, designed by vd 4 

Alberto Meda and N Y 

Paolo Rizzatto for 49 

Artemide, is a light- N 

ing system developed for the specific Q3 

requirements of an operational VDT work- Ww 

place, considering and solving the lighting с 

problems encountered with VDT use. The CorryHiebert, a division of HON Industries, recently intro- 5 

pantograph type movement of the arm duced the Environments 20/20 freestanding desk system. > 

enables rotation and adjustability of the lamp Environments 20/20 is a simple, cost-effective alternative 

to maintain the consistent parallelism | toa panel system, featuring desk-supported screens Maharam introduces the Tradeswo 

between the head and the work surface. for two levels of privacy. Screens minimize dis- Collection of wallcoverings. The the 
tractions in open offices and create a working ў of this collection and ће fabric na 

Circle No. 261 environment ideal for personal computers - are reminiscent of the countries thi 
and other office electronics. M were explored to find new reso 

y 179 А 5 br silk. The collection consists q 

Circle No. 258 patterns in 112 colorways, spe 


cally designed for wall applicati 
Also included are 13 domestica 
woven jacquard patterns. 


Circle No. 279 


Kittinger's Tambour Desk is constructed of solid 
mahogany and features an authentic tambour top made of 
thin strips of mahogany wood glued to a linen liner. The 
desk is available in choice of standard finishes and leather 
desk tops and features solid brass hardware and casters. 


Circle No. 255 Unka V 


USA's olid 
and Textures li 
is the first collecti 
from its new design 
director, Suzanne Tick. The fa 
rics in the Solids and Textures collection include Unika 
Stripe, of 100% mohair; Escuda, textured silk and polyes 
stripe; Tribute Satin, a 100% worsted wool solid; Arena, 
wool/cotton/rayon multi-colored texture; Derrytown, a 
ton/rayon/linen/polyester piece-dyed ottoman; and Pre 
mier Vachette, a soft aniline-dyed leather in 28 colo: 


Circle No. 239 
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> Intrex introduces Lollipops, classic monoform shapes 
> in ash or custom veneers, aniline dyed in luscious col- 
с ors. Choose from cherry, lemon, lime, orange, grape 
4 and blueberry. Lollipops аге available as drums, split 


drums, cubes, ovals, quarks and triangles. 


Circle No. 270 


Vecta, a member of the Steelcase Design Partnership, 
has added enhancements to the acclaimed Ballet Table 
Series, designed by Douglas Ball. The K -base folding Bal- 
let table offers a flexible and cost effective furnishings solution. Connecting tops in 


of Wunda М/еуе 5 new collection of Anso IV HP 45, 60 and 90 degree shapes provide versatility for modular configurations. Mod- 
commercial carpets from the Allied Fibers esty panels eliminate visual clutter and screen a trough for laying in cable. 
sion includes Executive Suite, a cut and uncut 
re; Industrial Park 22, a tenth gauge level Circle No. 264 


; and Executive Park, a pindot pattern cut pile. 
ree come in a coordinated palette of 27 
ered colors. 


e No. 238 
> 


Trendway is 
introducing a 
new office fur- 
niture system 
A offering total flexibility to interior 

| 

| 


designers and facility managers. Edge 
banding and ingenious storage fea- 
tures give the system a streamlined 
look and greater adaptability for use in 
rectilinear, curved or productive clus- 
ter configurations. 


> Circle No. 235 


strong World Industries has introduced Calligraphy, an addition to 
s Line. Calligraphy is a new acoustical lay-in ceiling that fea- 
unique multi-depth detailing in pre-designed border and medal- 
patterns that can be combined to create a ceiling tapestry. This line 
ered in 24 designs, including 12 border and 12 medallion choices. 


le No. 257 
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The new Presidential Model of the United Chair Compa- 
ny's Flexis line of contract seating makes its debut. The 
chair has a higher fully upholstered back and enclosed, 
upholstered arms. The Presidential is available in five 
frame colors and wide variety of standard and custom 
upholstery materials, including full top-grain leather. 


The Harter Group's Ventana Office 5 
Circle No. 250 answers the needs of the changing 
ج‎ place. The heart of the system is Vent 
panel, which features a united frame 
struction. Panels are offered in six hei 
and widths, with five standard face 
available. 
Reconfig 
tion is si 


Circle No. 


Storwal's Personal Storage Units and Pedestals 
allow you to match the needs of the individual 
user with the most appropriate personalized 
accessories in a space-efficient design. The 
Personal units are system compatible. 


Circle No. 252 


Arc-Com's 


Light, was inspire 
Fauvism, onsiderd 
be the final i sio 
color before the 20th Се 
fascination with form and st 
ture. Both Polaris and Polestar are 
Haworth, Inc. expands the polyester/cotton blend in 18 colorways. 
flexibility of Places office coordinate with a solid, 100% polyester cre 
furniture with New Views, Vortex, available in 28 colorways. 
a series of innovative | 
products that offer a new |. Circle No. 241 
viewpoint in office plan- 


ning. The new products 
are compatible with the Places system and center around a versatile 
cabinet that creates landmarks in the office environment and a num- 
ber of new privacy and storage components and accessories. 


Circle No. 266 
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The newest version of the 40/4 Stacking 
Chair by GF Office Furniture features arms, 


but maintains the same ability to stack 40 
chairs 4 ft. high on a specially designed ^. e 
dolly. The chairs will be available in fabric, є 


painted steel and wood versions. 


Circle No. 276 A 
— — 
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The Word Data by LU. |. is a KD system of computer furni- 
ture consisting of various modules that can be combined to 
create custom computer workstations. The units, con- 
structed of quality high-pres- 
sure laminate, are available in 
matching self edge or coordi- 
nating vinyl bumper edge. 


Circle No. 273 — > 


JOFCO's Annette Series of seat- 

ing is a sophisticated line of chairs which 
complements both transitional and con- 
temporary office interiors. The collection 
of four different styles is characterized by 
flowing elegant lines, constructed of fine- 
ly grained American maple. Two distinc- 
tive wood back styles or two upholstery 
options are available. 


Circle No. 236 
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Davis Furniture Industries introduces the Tao Desk Collection. 
Designed by Wolfgang Mezger and licensed from Wilhelm Renz 
GmBH & Co., Germany, this versatile desk and conferencing col- 
lection combines modern design with perfect craftsmanship and 
flexibility. The Tao Collection features movable tops, legs and 
pedestals which can be combined in a variety of configurations. 


Circle No. 256 
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Metropolitan Furniture intro- 
duces the Catalina Lounge, 
new seating by designer 
Mark Kapka. This updated tub 
chair exploits a graceful 
sculptural form and the fine 
upholstery detailing Metro is 
well known for. Catalina is 
available in both lounge and 
loveseat versions (shown). 


Circle No. 246 
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Poltrona Frau features The 
Ego Collection, designed 
by Pininfarina. The collec- 
tion, characterized by 
design with classical con- 
notations, includes confer- 
ence tables, chairs, presi- 
dential armchairs, desks 
and drawer units. The tables and chairs (shown) 
were developed together so their designs could 
be integrated as much as possible. 


Circle No. 282 


\ МАКЕ IT Any, Atelier International introduces Utrecht, a classi 
е upholstered armchair and curved sofa produced 
Ф under license from the estate of Gerrit T. Rietveld. 

2 The supporting frame is made of wood over 


polyurethane foam and polyester padding. Utrechtis 
available in a wide selection of fabrics and leathers. 


Circle No. 251 


Diamond Plate by Schumacher Contract is inspired 

by industrial applications of steel, bronze, gold, cop- 

per and aluminum. This innovative collection of Ital- 
ian wallcoverings has a sharp high-tech look that will 
complement all the most forward-looking installations 
of the 90s. Woven of a nearly indestructible combination of 
85% PVC, 14% cotton and 1% polyurethane, Diamond Plate is 
available in 10 metallic colorways. 


Circle No. 249 


American Seating 
Framework Clusters, introduced by 
А California Sojourn, distributed by American Seating, provides cost- 
Robert Allen Contract, is construct- effective workstation designs which 
ed of 75% Monsanto SEF with support multi-disciplined work 
nylon and the added benefit of teams and enhance communication 


wool to achieve a truly 100% flow. Framework Clusters offers a 


jacquard appearance. California comprehensive portfolio of panel 
Sojourn was designed as a coordi- Ф а iit heights and a broad selection of 
nated, interrelated package of work surface sizes and shapes so 
three fabrics that work well together in scale, pattern, А that al the benefits of systems furniture аге incor- 
and color. Napa and Monterey are seen here. porated within workstation configurations. 

Circle No. 284 Circle No. 269 
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=co Group is a collection of 
ıcts for management offices. 
urnishings consist of desks, 
1s, storage and workwalls. The 
+ group has been designed for 
of specification and ease of 
lation. 


«tensive range of premium 

2 veneers and Tinta colors 

ed with enduring urethane are 
ur option. 


=co Group offers exceptional 
for those committed to 

ding a first rate environment. 

ar continues it's commitment to 
ursuit of excellence and 
npromising high quality 

lards. 


jn: Geiger Design Group 


Geiger 


Visit us at Designer's Saturday 


654 


Madison Avenue, 


New York 


New York 

Los Angeles 
Chicago 
Toronto 
London 

1 800 456 9672 


Сігсіе 23 
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The Ellissa rocking chair, 
designed by architect 
Salocchi for the company 
Rossi di Albizzate, is avail- 
able in the U.S. through the Domus 
Design Center. The chair is fully upholstered in leather and 
exceptionally generous in its proportions. The sturdy drum of the 
base of the Ellissa rocking chair is offset by the large, slightly 
curved keystone configuration of the back. The chair's throne- 
like design is both simple and majestic, making it appropriate for 


— — 


Thonet presents Topas, its new exec 
tive swivel seating. It's pure, sleek 


Circle No. 260 design features a knee-tilt mechanis 
Circle No. 280 
The fully adjustable Keyboard Support from Details, a 


member of the Steelcase Design Partnership, raises, low- 
ers, swivels and tilts to provide maximum 
working comfort. It is designed to help mini- 
mize the muscle stress associated with com- 
puter usage and can accommodate a wide 
range of user dimensions and workstyles. 


Circle No. 243 
—— 0. 


———— 


The Mystic Series, designed x — 
by Norman Diekman for Brayton International Collection's Winch- 
Helikon, is a transitional col- ester chair, designed by Jim Barefoot, is a 
lection that offers a classic handcrafted classic design in select 

yet bold style for a variety of maples, The Winchester is available in four 
public and private space versions; wood slack back, upholstered 
applications. The chairs are half-back, fully upholstered back and an 
available in four different upholstered inner arm version. Available 
styles, including an open arm in several varieties of wood finishes, this 
chair with carved maple saddle-style seat, a variation with an upholstered back or new chair complements any conference, 
seat, and a closed arm and back version with French upholstery techniques. guest or occasional seating area. 
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SEPTEMBER 199 


tour Series chairs are available 2 Е 
acretarial, task, desk and high G Е | gel 
desk chairs, all ergonomically 

gned for proper seating comfort 

series features soft seat, back 

armrest, preventing damage to 

casegoods furnishings. 


tour Series chairs are available 
wide selection of Geiger's full 

т European leathers or СОМ. 
base may be specified in a 

ıty of metal finishes and colors. 


gn: Stan Lind 


it us at Designer's Saturday 
Madison Avenue, New York 
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MARKETPLACE 


Herman Miller is introducing Series 
3 panels for the Action Office sys- 
tem. The new products respond to 
both revolutionary and evolutionary 
changes in office technology and in 
work styles of individuals and orga- 
nizations while anticipating office 
needs in coming years. 


Circle No. 278 
< 
The Primar ergonomic office chair by Girsberger Industries Kimball Office Furniture Co. introduces the ne 
features pneumatically adjustable seat height, indepen- Mitre Series, a simple, yet distinctive contempq 
dently adjustable/lockable seat and back rest inclination rary casegoods offering. The key design eleme! 
and optional of the Mitre Series, fo 
adjustable lumbar | which it was named, 
support. Durable, the clean 45 degree 
lightweight poly- angle fit of the bevele: 
mers replace metal worksurface edge a 
components in Pri- end panel edge. A 
mar's construction. choice of three ſinishe 
Golden, Formal and 
Circle No. 277 Bourbon, enhance th 
« natural beauty of the 


cherry veneer. 


EE Circle No. 265 


Medley, new from the Gunlocke Company, is a con- 


temporary casegoods system that satisfies the | . 

demands of today's economic conditions. Medley N= — — 

offers value in the finest sense 

of the word featuring classical- 

ly simple design lines, durable 

functional materials and 72 dis- 

tinct pattern offerings. Two 

species and a variety of finish 

and edge options are available. 

— — 

Circle No. 248 Howe's Spectra 11/500 Series Il 

----------5- tables have been completely ге- 
engineered to incorporate new 
flexibility features. The Spectra 
11/500 Series Il tables now gang 
logether to form different configu- 
rations of table shapes through a 


simple, easy-to-use ganging 
mechanism. The series is avail- 
able with round legs (Spectra) 
and square legs (500 series). The 
tables are both available in sta- 
tionary and folding versions. 
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ag — — — — — — — 
discovery flair, part of the Discovery 
Collection by Fixtures Furniture, 
introduces new styling in an inte- 
grated, sculptured concept with an 
angular design that captures the 
contemporary spirit of the 90s with 
its uniquely shaped back and slanted 
arm loops. To complete the design, 
the new base is in durable integral 
foam with matching casters. 


Circle No. 245 


Knoll Group presents The Stephens Collection, a comprehen- 
line of mid-priced wood casegoods. The collection represents 
ulmination of a 30-year relationship between designer Bill 
bhens and Knoll. The product scope includes double and single 
estal desks, table 

, credenza, free- 

ding closet, hutch 
fage and wall-mount- 
storage. The modulari- 
the base components 
for specification 
bility, a feature which 
special appeal to 
itects and designers. 


Mueller, A Haworth Portfolio Company, introduces Provincia, a 
casegoods collection that offers a variety of edge and base 
designs to give the specifier the opportunity to create an individual 
style and look. The collection is distinguished by its unique vertical 
corner detailing and its styles of brass drawer pulls for pedestals. 


| Circle No. 271 
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Pegasus, from Jack Lenor Larsen, is a textured striae with remark- 
able properties. The 10 colorways are as classic as upholstery 
leather. Evocative of a classic horsehair, Pegasus is a testament to 
the Larsen Design Studio's 
commitment to the elegant 
utility that can be found in 
man-made fibers. 


Circle No. 259 
= > 


Kinetics, a Haworth Portfolio Company, offers a Powerbeam and Powerbeam2 
(shown) desking system, a freestanding and modular collection of executive, 
management and general office desks, credenzas, machine desks and returns. 
The entire system can be specified as individual units and/or be used in conjunc- 
tion with connector tops. A full range of laminate tops and finishes are available. 
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What's tougher than heavy me 


From executive suite to auditorium, 
fabrics of DuPont CORDURA? are 
unmatched for durability and styling 
flexibility. 


When it comes to contract upholstery fabrics a 
wall coverings, no other fibers come close to t 
unique combination of rugged durability and | 
urious styling versatility of Du Pont CORDURA 
In laboratory testing, CORDURA exceede 
the Wyzenbeek Double Rub Abrasion Test by 
such a wide margin that testing was stopped 
after a million rubs. In other testing, CORDUR 
demonstrated that it will not pill, thereby assu 
ing its long-lasting good looks where alternati 


as stylish as Mme Butterfly? 


ok shabby or need costly maintenance. 
Of equal importance, Du Pont CORDURA 
ers a soft, satisfying hand and a rich, inviting 
ok in a wide range of up-to-date colors, styles 
d textures, from jacquards and heathers to 
pol blends. So whatever the setting—from 
bard room to public arena—there is а 
ORDURA fabric that looks and feels just right. 
d upholstery fabrics of CORDURA are coated 
th TEFLON® WBC for advanced soil and stain 
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repellency, easy cleanability and quick drying. 

To help designers with in-depth product 
information, technical literature, comparative 
testing or any other design assistance, Du Pont 
has established the CORDURA Design Resource 
Network. 

Call us at 1-215-855-7765 or write 
CORDURA Design Resource Network, Du Pont 
Company, 100 West Main Street, Lansdale, 

PA 19446. 


With DuPont CORDURA, durability is always in style. GU POND 
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PRODUCT FOCUS 


EXECUTIVE 
GUEST 
SEATING 


A subtle game is being played when an 
executive shows a visitor to a guest chair. The 
design of the chair must be compatible-though 
not necessarily identical—with other office 
furnishings in terms of form and proportion. The 
materials should be as exemplary as everything 
else in the space, as should be the crafts- 
manship. But there are not-so-subtle differences 
that almost any guest will soon notice. Whereas 
the executive's task chair tends to be 
monumental in appearance, the guest chair is 
scaled downward in a gesture of deferrence. 
And although the ехесшіуе 5 task chair is 
typically equipped to permit the sitter to adjust 
his chair for posture, the guest chair is rigid, 
leaving the guest feeling considerably less 
comfortable than the executive. In the laws of 
the business jungle, the chieftains wouldn't have 
it any other way. 


4.4 CONTRACT DESIGN 


THE KNOLL GROUP 


The de Armas Chair, designed by Raul de 
Armas, is part of KnollStudio seating line's 
de Armas Collection. While generously pro- 
portioned, the de Armas Chair is also 
graceful and refined, as exemplified by its 
gently tapering legs, armrests and flush 
connections. The hand-applied wax finish 
frame is offered in four finishes. Upholstery 
options include a wide range of Knoll'Tex- 
tiles fabrics and Spinneybeck leathers. 


Circle No. 203 


BRIGHT CHAIR 


Designed by Gary Peterson for Brig 

Chair, the Cue Armchair acknowledges tr4 
ditional values, craftsmanship and detz 
with a twist. The Cue Armchair is made 

cherry wood, and is also available in a se| 
Lee, with a choice of various finishes. 


Circle No. 201 


AGI INDUSTRIES 


AGI Industries presents ARC, a design of 
classic elegance. ARC is a variation of an 
industry classic using a sculpted, mould- 
ed plywood back, rather than convention- 
al foam cushion spring-up. The exposed 
solid cherry wood lends itself to a wide 
variely of AGI finishes. ARC is available in 
either fabric or leather. 


Circle No. 204 


METROPOLITAN FURNITURE 

The Trinity Chair, Metro's elegantly pri 
portioned side chair, is available 

three arm variations, which can prese 
a sleek, fluid profile or a distinct arch 
Lectural statement. The highly detaile 
exposed wood arm and legs make th 
transitional chair appropriate for a var 
ety of installations. Trinity is availab 
in cherry, mahogany, maple and waln 
wood finishes. 
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SEPTEMBER 199 


KIMBALL OFFICE FURNITURE 


Kimball Office Furniture's Collage collec- 
tion of guest/conference seating offers a 
variety of styles to meet a number of 
applications. Available in any finish and 
fabric from Kimball's extensive collec- 
tion, as well as COM, Collage will comple- 
ment contemporary, transitional or tradi- 
tional office environments. 


Circle No. 207 


PAOLI INC. 
Sevres is Paoli's newest offering of transi- 
tional seating for the upscale office. The 
four comfortable guest chairs, designed 
by Jonathan Ginat, harmoniously meld 
the cylindrical arm into an octagonal leg. 
and are available in a wide variety of fin- 
ishes. The Sevres series includes a coor- 
dinating tilt swivel. 
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HARDEN CONTRACT 

The 1441 Slatted Guest Chair is part of 
Harden's new 1400 Chair Series. Made of 
solid black cherry with a light upholstered 
seat, the chair combines an unusual slat- 
ed wood design with tapered legs that 
flair into a classic scroll at the arms and 
back. The 1441 Slatted Guest Chair is 
available in a full range of Harden finish- 
es, fabrics and leathers. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE CONCEPTS 


Meridian from Executive Office Con- 
cepts combines tasteful classicism with 
up-to-date creativity. Meridian seating 
features solid hardwood frames that are 
available in a wide variety of both wood 
and polyurethane finishes. The accent 
dowel plugs can be specified in matching 
or contrasting finishes. 


Circle No. 209 


THONET 


Thonet's Articula Lounge Chair was 
designed by Dewey Hodgon to comple- 
ment today’s interior architecture, The 
structural components revealed in the 
Articula Lounge Chair create a dramatic 
new look with superior comfort. 
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LOEWENSTEIN 


Montecarlo is an original new design from 
Loewenstein featuring one-piece bent and 
shaped arms. Available in 26 standard 
ultraviolet cured (and environmentally 
friendly) finishes, the chair is appropriate 
for traditional, transitional and contempo- 
rary environments. 
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MUELLER 


Mueller, A Haworth Portfolio Company, 
offers the Coston Series, a collection of three 
guest chairs with versatile applications. The 
chairs are constructed of solid maple hard- 
wood and are available in a slat-back panel 
style (two versions) or with a fully uphol- 
stered back. The Coston Series is offered іп a 
broad finish selection and in Mueller's fabric 
and leather collection. 
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GEIGER INTERNATIONAL 

The Belevedere Chair, part of The Ward 
Bennett Collection for Geiger International, 
is inspired by a stone church in the Peri- 
gord countryside. A small scale pull-up 
chair, Belevedere's solid wood frame and 
laminated back are available in cherry, 
maple and ash. A wide range of Geiger 
leather upholstery options are offered. 
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GUNLOCKE COMPANY 


The Gunlocke Company brings more ele- 
gant seating into the marketplace with the 
lightly scaled Kara chair, Sensibly priced, 
the durable construction and characteristic 
steambending expected from and delivered 
by Gunlocke have not been compromised in 
the interest of budget sensitivity. Kara fea- 
tures four back styles, and the solid walnut, 
cherry or oak chairs are available in dozens 
of standard finish and textile options. 
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KEILHAUER INDUSTRIES 

The Calais Chair, designed by Tom Deacon 
for Keilhauer Industries, is a classic 
design expressed with a directness and 
clarity which transcends particular peri- 
ods or styles. The Calais chair is light and 
graceful while maintaining a remarkable 
degree of comfort. 
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HBF 


Hickory Business Furniture introduce 
Esplanade, part of a lounge seatir 
series designed by Lisa Bottom. TI 
large scale lines of Esplanade render 
best suited to contemporary placeme 
Y wide range of hand-rubbed lacquer fi 
ishes on cherry wood and optional гг 
veneer inlays are available. 
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BRAYTON INTERNATIONAL 


Brayton International Collection h 
added the new Barrymore chair to 
classics line. This latest of designs 

David Allan Pesso is constructed of so 
hard maple woods. The Barrymore 
available in a variety of wood finishes 

well as three distinct design versior 
wood slat back, upholstered 1/2 back a 
a fully upholstered back. 
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SEPTEMBER 19 


haram/VerticalSurfaces is 
bnsoring a series of 5-kilo- 
ter walks: To create greater 
areness of environmental 
es that concern us all... To 
efit the Natural Resources 


fense Council (NRDC), a non- E RE 
bfit organization of scientists 
d lawyers working to preserve 
d enhance our environment 
d, public health... To encourage 
active participation of indi- 
uals within the architectural 
d design communities. Join us at 
third walk. 


w York/Designer's 
rday: 
ober 19 at 8 am 


e steps with us! Sign up 
for your registration kit. 
contact your local 
aram/VerticalSurfaces 
bresentative for more 
ormation. Registration fee: 
(tax deductible) 


aharam\ertical Surfaces 


N 
c ; 


‘ural Resources 


ense Council - 
le 26 on reader service card * 
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me up for the New York Designer’s Name 


rday October 19 Walk and Breakfast 
e IDCNY in the Atrium of Centre 2. 
enclosed my $15.00 tax deductible Company 

stration fee payable to: Natural pc A A aa т, 
burces Defense Council, c/o Maharam/ 

ical Surfaces, 545 8th Avenue, Suite Address 

, New York, NY 10018, Attention: Е AE AS ы ааа ыы 
keting Department. 


dline for registration of Designer’s 
rday Walk: via mail October |, 1991. 
registration: Thursday, October I7 State Zip 

Friday, October 18, at the O <A is. Citta, и SO ссу Soe eS ЕЕ A Se TED SP BERN? 
entrance to Centre | and at the 

aram/Vertical Surfaces Showroom in T-Shirt Size M L XL 
D & D Building. T-shirts subject to 7 

lability. 


TOTAL RESOURCE CONCEPTS 
Total Resource Concepts presents the 
Andrea chair, from the Andrea World Col- 
lection. An innovative and exciting 
design, the Andrea chair comes with a 
hardwood seat and back, an upholstered 
seat and back in fabric or leather, or a 
PVC seat and back. 
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DAVIS FURNITURE CO. 
Designed by Barry & Clark Design Associ- 
ates for Davis Furniture, the Manchester 


Series is a transitional seating group of 


four chairs. The series was designed to 
complement the Millennium Desk Series. 
MI chairs are made of hand shaped 
mahogany solids, and can be finished in 
four lacquer wood tones. 
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ICF 

The Villa Ast Chair, from ICE, was 
designed in 1911 by Joseff Hoffman for 
the library of the Ast's villa in Vienna. 
The chair looks just as up-to-date today, 
paired in front of an executive desk. 
Options of ebonized or mahogany 
stained beech frame are available, 


Circle No. 205 


BUR 


BRICKEL ASSOCIATES 


An expressive composition of flat planes 
and curving lines, the Vela Chair, designed 
by Joseph Morrison, is a bold addition to 
Brickel Associate's line of wood seating. A 
juxtaposition of curves and linear ele- 
ments, the Vela Chair exhibits a dramatic 
tension among the structural details. An 
upholstered seat and back are standard. 
The hardwood maple frame can be finished 
in a variety of Brickel stains. 
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THAYER COGGIN 


Cosmopolitan by Thayer Coggin Insti 
tional features a combination of cur 
lines with the structural seating easd 
tight seat and back, melding contempor 
form with traditional comfort. The loves 
and chair are shown here upholstered 
black leather, with exposed wood in Bir 
eye Maple with a honey finish. 
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STEELCASE 


The new Alerion chair from Steelcasd 
Wood Division offers guest seating that is 
light in scale. Alerion's refined styling fea 
tures a gracefully curved back and open 
sloping arms. The chair is available ir 
upholstered back and spindle back mod 
els and the solid European beech framd 
can be specified in cherry, oak, walnu 
and sapeli colors. 
Circle No. 214 
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brayton 
international 
collection 


Ш bcn beam seating 


Ш design: j. llusca 


Ш design origin: spain 


world design handcrafted 
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PRODUCT FOCUS 


ON 
TARGET 


The casual observer 
may have no idea that 
the Eco Group was 
conceived unlike other 
fine office furniture until 
he examines the price 
tag-which suits Geiger 
International just fine 


By Roger Yee 
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ow often has a machine 
H offered to do things you 

never thought of asking? 
Xerox engineers learned an 
important lesson in 1980, when 
the business world spurned its 
state-of-the-art 8200 office copi- 
er as too complicated for casual 
users to operate—and stamped- 
ed for simpler machines from 
Japan. Geiger International has 
taken lessons like this to heart in 
unveiling the Eco Group, a new, 
contemporary, moderately- 
priced line of desks, casegoods, 
wood upholstered guest seating 
and ergonomic task seating 
aimed at the middle manage- 
ment/professional office worker. 

Look closely at the sleek forms 
and surfaces of Eco Group furni- 
ture and you can read an intriguing 
view of how the contract furnish- 
ings market will shape up in the 
1990s. Organizations will insist on 
high quality at a reasonable price, 
Geiger believes, and they will 
deliberately give up some options 
or redundancies to achieve a bal- 
ance that works. If the Atlanta- 
based manufacturer is right, it 
could be right on the money with 
its new collection. 

How the Eco Group was con- 
ceived some three years ago may 
even presage how more and more 
fine furniture will be designed and 
manufactured in coming years. 
“We determined that a target price 
level would be an essential part of 
the product from day one,” recalls 
John Geiger, president of Geiger. 
“At the same time, we would main- 
tain Geiger's high quality stan- 
dards and unquestioned design 
integrity.” Given that the company 
perceived existing furniture for the 
middle management/professional 
market to be neither properly 
designed to fit today's new, small- 
er offices nor particularly well 
made, the Eco Group seemed to 
need a miracle of fresh thinking. 


What Xerox did to revamp its 
troubled 8200 office copier may 
seem too ambitious for the fur- 
nishings industry—at first 
glance. Arnold 5. Wasserman, 
chief of the Industrial Design/ 
Human Factors Design Center at 
Xerox's fabled Palo Alto Research 
Center from 1980 to 1986, invit- 
ed anthropologists, sociologists, 
cognitive scientists and even 
repair technicians to join the 
design and engineering team that 
turned the product into a user- 
friendly success. However, 
Geiger liked the notion of concur- 
rent engineering and ran with it. 

A team of design, manufac- 
turing, sales and marketing pro- 
fessionals that included Amir 
Paknya, Marty Kessler, Andy 
Geiger, Stan Lind, Manfred Petri 
and Mark McGibbon was assem- 
bled to produce the Eco Group 
together. The team's goal: a prod- 
uct priced within 10% of lesser- 
quality competitors, identical in 
quality to other Geiger products, 
easy to specify and install, avail- 
able in numerous variations and 
options, aesthetically consistent 
with other Geiger designs, and 
reliant on established Geiger 
manufacturing technologies. As a 
first-hand inspection of the Eco 
Group will verify, Geiger has 
achieved its goal. 

Perhaps the key to Geiger's 
achievement has been the recogni- 


tion that the cost of high-end fu 
ture can be lowered by simplifyii 
functions and the parts a 
assemblies needed to suppe 
them. "Middle manageme 
doesn't require infinite flexibility 
furniture,” Geiger believes. “Fle 
bility means being prepared to 
two or more things with the si 
product. If you want a desk wit 
return that does one thing only, 
be a desk with a return, you с 
reduce the desk's cost.” 

This pragmatic philosop 
was rigorously applied throu 
out the design of the Eco Group 
three product lines, True, the 
are 27 color options and 29 fi 
ishes using choice veneers; ea: 
to-use ergonomic chair contr 
for separate, state-of-the-a 
seat and backrest тесһапіѕт 
soft, rounded edges that will ı 
damage clothing, furniture 
walls; and top-of-the-line ha 
ware inside and out. Yet furnit 
parts have been reduced in nu 
ber and simplified in design; joil 
ery and other connections a 
designed and built Lo serve si 
gle-purpose functions; and mat 
rials have been chosen from o 
replenishable sources. The E 
Group may look like the fine f! 
niture that it is, vet its design 
engineering are akin to those 
an office machine. 

John Geiger says nothing 
contradict this, either. "None 
the product lines of the E 
Group ever appeared in pen 
drawings," he proudly note 
“Our team used CAD all the w4 
Macintosh for conceptual dra 
ings and for production dra 
ings. There's not a single drawi 
board in our factories.” 

As you listen to Geige 
words, you can't help recalli 
that the year 2000 is less thar 
decade away. îs: 
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‘Durkan patterned carpet 
offered styling, quality and value 
for the corridors at the Sheraton 
— Nework Hoteles lowers u... 


PRODUCT FOCUS 


Simplify, 
Simplify, 
Simplify 


Carnegie’s new Lines 
& Shapes collection, 
developed with 
designer Laura Guido- 
Clark, pares down and 
gets back to basics- 
in what will probably 
be true 905 style 


By Jean Godfrey-June 


52 CONTRACT DESIGN 


ow firmly ensconced in what 
N Tom Wolfe calls “The Hang- 

over Decade,” Americans are 
turning their backs on extrava- 
gance. After a practically over- 
whelming turn toward decorative 
pattern, contract fabric seems 
due for a similar transformation, 
“The 808 were about gratification 
and satiation,” observes Laura 
Guido-Clark, the San Francisco- 
based designer who worked with 
Carnegie to develop its latest col- 
lection of contract fabrics. “The 
"905 will be about simplification.” 
It was on this idea that Carnegie 
and Guido-Clark created Lines & 
Shapes, a collection of eight 
designs available in 86 colorways 
that explores basic, classic graph- 
ic elements and combines them 
with fresh colors and organic 
undertones. 

“The market had gotten so dec- 
orative, it was getting to be too 
much,” explains Guido-Clark. “At 
the same time, people's lifestyles, 
both at work and at home, are 
changing. People are paring down, 
getting rid of clutter.” 

Does this mean Mario Buatta 
is finished? Of course not. “It 


isn't that decorative pattern is on 
the way out," says Guido-Clark. 
"It's that there's room for this, 
Loo." The collection represents 
Garnegie's continuing commit- 
ment to classic design and a high 
level of craftsmanship. "It was 
challenging—and fun—to work 
with Carnegie to discover exactly 
who they were and what they 
wanted to say," Guido-Clark says. 

"They wanted to move for- 
ward with the best of what they'd 
done," she continues. "We 
defined the solids and broadened 
the colors within them, to re- 
establish Carnegie's strong 
emphasis on solids." 

Guido-Clark developed 
Crayons, a textural solid, by 
thinking, literally, of the effect of 
crayons rubbed over a textured 
surface. Other fabric names and 
patterns were inspired by other 
children's games—simple and 
classic—such as Pick-Up-Stix, 
Puzzle and Flying Kites. 

The collection's colors are 
“more clear” and designed to 
relate well to one another with- 
out being "mix n match,” accord- 
ing to Guido-Clark. “Carnegie 


Essential elements: Carnegie's fresh 
take on classic graphic forms respond: 
to a cleaner, clearer "905 aesthetic. 


was wonderful in that they 
extremely sensitive to пеші 
thanks in part to their experie 
with wallcoverings,” 
declares. “The neutrals in the 
lection are very strong.” 

In addition to fresh col 
the collection deals prima 
with graphics, which Gui 
Clark admits was challenging 
her. “I naturally knew whé 
square was," she says. “ 
doing something graphically 
ferent with it was difficul 
first.” She has therefore focu 
on juxtaposing logic with wh 
sy. Thus, a defined, graphic, 
mond shape, is contras 
against an organic backgro 
using varied fiber contents 

Guido-Clark admits to b« 
inspired by a fellow Bay Ar 
based classic: The Gap. “The 
has been incredibly succes 
taking simple concepts, sin 
colors and simple patterns 
creating something very new 
dynamic with them that pet 
feel comfortable with,” 
observes. “I wanted to do so 
thing similar with this collectic 

Cliff Goldman, executive 
president at Carnegie, like 
emphasize the collection's se 
tivity to the market. "As des 
ers find their budgets slasl 
these fabrics meet a need, 
says. "The majority of the col 
tion is priced under $40 a ya 
Part of the price challenge 
met by using primarily Amer 
mills, who Goldman feels 
"coming back into the te 
market with strength in ! 
quality and service.” 

Guido-Clark, who has pr 
ously established collection: 
Brickel and Rodolph, among 
ers, will continue her rok 
design consultant for upco1 
Garnegie collections. If ther« 
апу chances of decoration cr 
ing into future collections, Gu 
Glark assures her fellow des 
ers, "The strong tie to simpl 
will still be there." Hang о 
your crayons please, Laura. S 
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INTRODUCING 
QUARTET SPACE OPTIONS 


@ WHAT EXACTLY IS SPACE OPTIONS? IT'S A VERSATILE PANEL CONSTRUCTED FROM TEXTURED, VARICOLORED 
SYSTEM OF DRY-ERASE WRITING BOARDS AND FABRIC FABRIC. THE SYSTEM COMES IN A VARIETY OF SIZES | 
BULLETIN BOARDS THAT ATTACH EASILY TO MODULAR WHICH CAN BE ARRANGED IN ANY COMBINATION. 
| 
WORKSTATION PARTITIONS. IT PUTS FORMERLY USELESS EVERYONE WILL LOVE THE SPACE OPTIONS SYSTEM | 


SPACE TO GOOD USE. INCREASING PRODUCTIVITY AS YOU BECAUSE IT ENABLES THEM TO GET ORGANIZED IN A 


INCREASE WORK SPACE. SPACE THAT'S CUSTOMIZED TO THEIR NEEDS. AND 

SPACE OPTIONS FEATURES THREE INTERCHANG- SPACE OPTIONS IS BUILT TO LAST AND EASY TO INSTALL. 
EABLE COMPONENTS. A HANGING BAR, A DRY-ERASE ISN'T IT TIME YOU PUT YOUR WORKSTATION TO WORK 
MELAMINE WRITING BOARD, AND A FABRIC PUSH-PIN WITH SPACE OPTIONS? 


QUARTET: 


5700 OLD ORCHARD ROAD SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 60077 708/965-0600 - 14101 PARK PLACE CERRITOS. CALIFORNIA 90701 213/926-372 
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“The idea of designing a simple table to 
address a multitude of situations had always 
intrigued me. My challenge here was to 
create a folding table which looks nothing like 
a folding table. The result is a versatile 

piece of furniture which conveys a sense of 
industrial elegance. The fact that it folds 

is actually something of a bonus.” 


“As the concept for this table began to take 
shape, the design of its legs suggested a 
dancer in flight. After noting the graceful way 
the legs turned, I knew Ballet was the 

perfect name for these tables.” 


“With the option of an X or a K base in the 
Ballet Series, we have achieved a table 
design that will most certainly thrive in any 
number of office, institutional, or even 


residential environments.” 


VECTA 
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©1991 Vecta®. Grand Prairie, TX 75051. Member of the Steelcase Design Partnership® 


— Designer, DOUGLAS BALL 


Furniture-Integrated Ambient Lighting by Peerless: 
glare-free lighting where it's never been possible before. 


A 1989 study (the Steelcase® 
Office Environment Index) 
established eyestrain as the 
number one hazard in 
America's offices. 

A 1990 study by Cornell 
University established that 
glare-free lighting from lensed 
indirect fixtures dramatically 
reduces employee time loss 


fromvision-related problems. 

Until now, the only lensed 
indirect lighting you could buy 
was permanently mounted to 
the ceiling or walls. 

Now there's an alternative 
for low ceilings, or for when 
you're planning a move and 
you want to move the lighting 
with you. 


For the first time, there's 
furniture-integrated lighting 
that meets the strictest standards 
for illuminating a VDT area. 

It was designed exclusively 
for Steelcase® systems 
furniture, with Softshine 
Optics as advanced as any 
Peerless has ever devised. 

It combines gracefully with 


ceiling or wall-mounted 
lenised indirect fixtures. 

It delivers the right lev 
of glare-free illumination 
a complete luminous 
environment. 

If you need it, call us. О 
to your lighting professio! 
Or see it at the Steelcase* 
showroom in Chicago. 


rae PF — ; rr 
Ov CP cmm IL UE E 
Peerless Lighting Corporation 

Box 2556, Berkeley, CA 94702-055¢ 
(415) 845-2760 

Fax (415) 845-2776 


© 1991, PEERLESS LIGHTING CORPORATION. “PEERLESS” AND "SOFTSHINE" ARE TRADE 
PEERLESS LIGHTING CORPORATION. “STEELCASE” IS А TRADEMARK ОР STEEL 


ecutive reception area of 
ita Brands’ Cincinnati 
(above), designed by 
& Associates, shows how 
bssively raw space can be 
within today's speculative 
building. 


ography by James Yoakum. 
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But Will You Love Me Tomorrow? 


As anxious office building owners try to capture the 
elusive office tenants of the 1990s, they're calling-can 
you believe?—designers to the rescue 


it ‘em again, hit ‘em again, harder, harder! If you have ever helped steer a client 

through a commercial office space lease, you know the feeling. From the definition of 

a demising wall to the size of the tenant workletter—not to mention such details as 
occupancy tax, utility cost pass-through or porter's wage escalation—a tenant knows no 
wrath like a lease in a landlord's market. That's exactly what prevailed in many major U.S. 
cities through most of the 1980s. 

How far the mighty have fallen in the 1990s. In the words of the Real Estate Research Cor- 
poration's highly regarded annual report to Equitable Real Estate Investment Management, 
Emerging Trends in Real Estate 1991, “Dismay about office markets is intensified because 
the profligacy is so obvious and so well documented.” Vacancy rates for the nation’s major 
office markets, as reported by the Office Network at the start of 1991, could discourage any 
real estate broker: New York, 16.1% midtown and 19.2% downtown; Los Angeles, 17.696; 
Chicago, 16.7%; Houston, 21.4%; Tampa, 27.2%. Overall, the national vacancy rate, which 
stood at 4% in 1980, has shot up to 20%—the equivalent of one in five properties—in 1991. 

Blind faith in office buildings as the gilt-edged real estate investment of the 1980s has 
given way to a hard-headed determination to lease space and retain tenants, In many 
instances, owners are dealing with older, existing structures that may be ill-suited to today's office tenants. The 
questions they must ask themselves are the same ones tenants pose, and there are many. 

First, is a building's location strong enough to justify further investment? There is no "right" building in а 
“wrong” location. Then, is the structural system adaptable to the types of floor plans needed by the targeted 
prospective tenants? Tight and awkward column spacings, immovable shear walls, low slab-to-slab heights and 
other permanent impediments may condemn a building. What about the building's mechanical and electrical 
systems, covering such components as power, data and voice distribution, HVAC, lighting, safety and security, 
and elevators? Older buildings often come up short in all categories. Finally, how does the building present itself 
to the public, namely through its facade, main lobby and elevator lobbies? First impressions count tremendous- 
ly, as this month's cover story demonstrates. 

Office buildings are clearly an oversupplied commodity in the 1990s. Astute owners who retain architects and 
interior designers to turn marginal properties into strong contenders know they are dealing with some of the most 
fickle, tight-fisted and demanding tenants they have faced in years. The designers who can breathe new life into 


older office properties, as shown on the pages that follow, may find this decade surprisingly busy. ">> 
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TOP BANANA 


DESIGN 


What would you do if you were Kasler & Associates, asked by Chiquita Brands International to design 
a unique corporate headquarters in Cincinnati to acknowledge its global leadership in bananas? 


as huge as Chiquita Brands International 
not have a central headquarters, instead 
breading themselves thin between small 
ices in Boston, New York and New Orleans ? 
tty as it sounds, the company functioned 
се that for years until the fruit giant was 
ueht by American Financial in Cincinnati. 
e new owner, in turn, called upon Kasler & 
ssociates to design a home office that con- 
blidated the company while paying homage 
its past and pointing it to the future. 
The first item on Chiquita's agenda was Lo 
sate a facility singular in nature. “We didn't 
ant the gray desks from the New York office 
ixed with the partitions from Boston,” says 
Witkowski, Chiquita's director of adminis- 
ative services. So it opted for a modern 
bproach: a 200,000 sq.-ft. open plan space on 
floors mixed with private offices. Hierarchy 
the open space is defined with two levels of 
rk stations. Modern materials like glass 
ck, lacquer, curvilinear forms and patterned 
rpet give Chiquita the contemporary look that 
appropriate for a company of its magnitude. 


| bsolutely bananas! How could a company 
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By Amy Milshtein 


And Chiquita is a giant. In 1990, the com- 
pany sold more than 14 billion bananas alone, 
and that's not the whole enchilada. Chiquita is 
a leading marketer and distributor of fresh 
fruit and vegetables such as grapefruit, mel- 
ons, celery, potatoes, asparagus and more, 
with sales coming in at $2 billion. Its pro- 
cessed food and meat group puts out juices, 
fruit-based dessert products and fresh and 
processed meats as well. 

Big and modern as Chiquita is, it’s not 
about to forget its past. Classic materials like 
macasar ebony and bronze are employed 
throughout the corporate office, acknowledg- 
ing the 100-year-old company’s long standing 
history. Chiquita was once known as United 
Fruit, a firm with a long and somewhat check- 
ered history in Central America. While Chiqui- 
ta sought to leave behind United Fruit's old 
image as a creator of banana republics, it 
wanted to honor the glory days, both past and 
present, of the Great White Fleet. 

Some 80 vessels strong, the Fleet has 
played an important role as Chiquita's ship- 
ping arm (the world’s largest fleet of refriger- 


Kasler & Associates employed a ser- 
pentine staircase (opposite) to con- 
nect Chiquita Brands’ top three 
floors at its Cincinnati world head- 
quarters. The staircase ends at the 
29th floor, where it becomes one of 
12 ship display columns. 


Chiquita Brands pays homage to a 
vital part of its operation: The Great 
White Fleet. With over 80 vessels, the 
Fleet is the world's largest refrigerat- 
ed shipping force. Models of 12 of 
these ships are displayed (below) on 
the conference floor. 
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Banana boats docked 


To appear contemporary without forget- 
ting its 100 years of history, Chiquita 
Brands has inspired Kasler & Associates 
to run timeless materials like ebony and 
oak (top) in modem horizontal bands 
along the executive corridors. 


Kasler & Associates employed modern 
materials and curvilinear forms (above) 
to create a contemporary yet nautical 
atmosphere, as can be seen in the archi- 
tectural detailing of the cafeteria. 
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ated ships), shuttling 
fruit from the tropics 
to the United States, 
Western Europe and 
recently, Eastern 
Europe and the Far 
East. In the past, an oil 
portrait was painted 
and a scale model built 
every time a new ship 
was commissioned, 
enlarging the growing 
body of memorabilia 
that would be scat- 
tered throughout the 
various offices. When 
Chiquita consolidated, 
the nautical artifacts 
began to surface. 

One such piece is a 
bell from a sunken 
ship. An employee 
found it in a crate and 
took it upon himself to 
polish and present it Lo 
the company upon his 
retirement. Other 
examples are the ship 
portraits, some a cen- 
tury old, that are hung 
throughout the space. 
Examples of Chiquita memorabilia are 
installed throughout the headquarters. 

However, the most impressive display of 
memorabilia is on the 29th floor, the main 
conference floor. Here 12 model ships are 


29 floors above the street 


"anchored" in 6-ft.-long glass display cases. 
“Working this out was almost comparable to 
doing a museum job,” remembers Jeff Ort- 
man, project designer at Kasler & Associates. 

First, a model restorer had to be found to 
clean the ships and devise a consistent way to 
mount them. Then, the glass cases had to be 
constructed. ^I wanted them without seams,” 
says Ortman, “so in reality they are like huge 
fish tanks.” Each “tank” weighs in at 450 
pounds and took 1-1/2 years to create, 

\ small, specially designed and manufac- 
tured steel forklift takes the models and their 
cases in and out of the streamlined, bow-like 
columns notched to hold them, so they can be 
cleaned once a year; Chiquita's maintenance 


staff also takes this time to change the di 
play's light bulbs. The light was chosen to sir 
ulate daytime on the high seas, while the di 
play tank's top, back and bottom are sand 
blasted to hide the fixtures. Temperature 
inside the cases are regulated to ensure tl 
models have a long and healthy life. 

Another element of the headquarters th 
pays tribute to creative engineering is the stai 
case. This magnificent, twisting focal point co 
nects the top three floors of the 10-story offic 
"Because the design is so open, the staircase 
actually an atrium," says Ortman. "So we hz 
to install a whole new HVAC system that cou 
accommodate it.” (Keeping the building up 
fire code while building and installing the sta 
case also required special ventilation.) 

Various other challenges were met befo 
Chiquita could function as a cohesive compat 
Since the Cincinnati office merged vario 
other branches, Kasler & Associates had to s 
up a corporate structure from scratch, “Y 
were designing and space planning at the sar 
time,” remembers Ortman. “Mistakes we 
made and some things had to be done twice 
But now that everything is in place, everyone 
Chiquita, from the CEO down, finds the facili 
very (have you guessed?) ap-peal-ing. s 


Project Summary: Chiquita Brands International 


Location: Cincinnati, OH. Total floor area: 200,000 s 
ft. No. of floors: 10. Average floor size: 18,000 sq. 

Total staff size: 800. Cost/square foot: 550). Wallcoverini 
Carnegie Xorel, Genon. Paint: Benjamin Moor 
Laminate: Laminart, Formica. Flooring: Terrazz 
Carpet/carpet tile: Bentley, Durkan, Scott. Ceili 
3uilding standard. Lighting: Halo. Glass: Falcone 
Window treatments: Mecho Shade. Work stations: H« 
man Miller. Work station seating: Herman Milld 
Lounge seating: Metro. Cafeteria, dining, auditorium se 
ing: Vecta. Other seating: Custom. Upholstery: Deep 
Spinneybeck. Conference tables: Custom. Fil 
Meridian, Jeter. Cabinetmaking: Herner-Geisld 
Client: Chiquita Brands International. Inter 
designer: Kasler € Associates; Buddy Blum, pay 
ner in charge; Larry Pyle, Lisa Barngrover, рі 
ject managers; Jeff Ortman, Diane Burns, pr 
ject designers; Sue Shoenberger, project arc 
(есі. Structural, mechanical/electrical engineer: 3D/1. G 
eral contractor: Hanson Mallay. Lighting design 
Kasler & Associates. Furniture dealer: Alexand 
Patterson, Ramsey Business Interiors. Photog 
pher: James Yoakum. 
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We took a futuristic angle 
in technology integration. 


91 Series 


e! ed by one or more of the following patents: U.S. Patents 
590,866, #4,755,009, #4,869,564. Canadian Patent #1,236,872 
htent s Pending U.S. And Foreign 
Nova Office Furniture, Inc. 1991 


Circle 32 on reader service card 


The rest is history. 

Nova Office Furniture has 
improved function in today's 
workplace by integrating the 
computer and its peripherals 
right into its line of casegoods 
furniture. 


Nova's patented ergonomic 
design positions the CHT 

20 to 40 degrees below 

the horizontal line of sight. 
This downward angle helps 
to alleviate chronic neck pain 
and reduce the risk of 
cumulative trauma disorder. 


A new angle in technology. 

The highest standard in quality 
construction. A vast array of 
exquisite wood veneers and 
today's laminate colors to 
complement any office decor. 


Visit us at Designer's Saturday 
and IFMA. You'll never look at 
a computer the same way 
again. 


NOVA 


Nova Office Furniture, Inc. 
421 W. Industrial Avenue 
Effingham, IL 62401 

Phone: (217) 342-7070 

Fax: (217) 342-7006 
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The accumulation of dirt and wear over time is an age-old problem-.". 


that our technology constantly strives to overcome. Introducing” 
a triumphant ANTRON' LEGACY nylon. No single fiber can do more to resin м 
soil and keep commercial carpets looking newer longer. 
ANTRON LEGACY is protected with advanced DuraTech’, the longest- 
lasting soil protection treatment for carpets available today. Which is just che of 
many reasons ANTRON LEGACY is the only fiber you should spec for 
most commercial applications. It comes in over 600 styles, by far the widest rang 
of carpet colors and textures. No fiber gives you more options. Or more flexibilit 
And the look you choose is sure to last. Because ANTRON LEGACY 
is, above all, ANTRON nylon. With outstanding 
resistance to crushing and matting. With unique fiber engineering that 
helps carpets repel soil. With the assurance of ANTRON nylon quality, certified t 
meet strict performance and construction standards. 
It took us more than half a century to build our legacy. We think you'll find it wel 


worth the time. ANTRON. There is no equal. 
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more 


For 


information, 


1-800- 


4DUPONT. 


Don’t Judge This Book By Its Cover 


hind a facade of traditional Southern charm at Northern Telecom Institute for Information Studies’ Wye Center 
n МагуіапФ 5 eastern shore, Swensson Associates has hidden some highly advanced information technology 


outhern plantation life never looked like 

this. Then again, neither did the trappings 

of advanced information technology. Situ- 
ed in the rolling landscape of Maryland's 
stern shore, Northern Telecom's Institute for 
formation Studies conference facility, Wye 
nter, is anything but your typical high-tech 
ructure. The Georgian-style mansion has 
en purposefully designed by Nashville, Тепп.- 
sed Earl Swensson Associates to “neutral- 
з” the shock of the Information Age for infor- 
ation management professionals as 
t unfamiliar with the leading edge of 
vanced communications technology. 

Asa corporate retreat of sorts and a 
owcase for information technology, 
^ Institute's Wye Center is designed 
educate high-level executives in 
пегісап business and industry about 
> possibilities of advanced communi- 
tions systems—everything from the 
st conventional telephone networks 
the most complex computer sys- 

ns. Ann Bridenstine, manager of 
ministration for the Institute, 

lains that the mission at Wye Center 

о inform industry leaders about the 
ure of information management, and 
yw how advanced information tech- 
logy can shape the visions and poten- 
Is of American business. 

How Wye Center operates is rather 
mplex as well. While its property 
а facilities are actually owned by the 
pen Institute, the Institute for Infor- 

tion Studies at Northern Telecom repre- 
nts a cooperative educational effort 
tween the prominent American think tank 
d Northern Telecom, the Nashville-based 

h-tech conglomerate. Business people who 
it Wye Center are current or potential 
nts of Northern Telecom, but the emphasis 
re is on the pure dissemination of knowl- 

е, not sales pitches. Says principal archi- 
‘t Michael Marzialo of Earl Swensson 
sociates, “There is nothing there that will 

you it's Northern Telecom.” 

Northern Telecom confronts visitors to 
e Center with an overwhelming display of 

‘anced technology. The Aspen Institute's 
ıtribution to the intensive 2-1/2-day semi- 
' program is to put the impact of that tech- 
ogy in a more societal perspective. Briden- 
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By Jennifer Thiele 


stine likens the "Information Revolution" Lo 
the Industrial Revolution, pointing out that 
industry leaders will be better prepared for 
the future after gaining insight into the next 
powerful force that is already changing the 
face of American business. 

Beyond becoming familiarized with the 
Information Revolution, Wye Center's guests 
also learn that more traditional design elements 
can be successfully mingled with advanced 
technology in a comfortable environment that 


minimizes “fear of the unknown.” Explains 
Bridenstine, “Northern Telecom wanted some- 
thing that was functional as a conference center 
but fit into the environment of a house.” So the 
main design challenge for Swensson interior 
designer Janet Baldauf has been to create an 
atmosphere of comfort and residential familiar- 
ity to complement the highly technological 
nature of the facility's mission, 

“The client was bent on heading in a tradi- 
tional direction, but the nature of the facility 
didn't coincide with a completely traditional 
feeling.” comments Baldauf. “So we tried to 
head more towards transitional from the very 
beginning.” The extensive use of natural and 
traditional materials, including stone, brick, 
wood, glass and leather, emphasizes textures 
and visual tones that create a hearth-like, 


A central staircase at Wye Center's 
River House (opposite) cascades 
across independent landings through 
three stories. Its playful lightness and 
sense of movement is enhanced by 
light oak stair treads and a serpentine 
cherry handrail. 


River House, the late 1970s Geor- 
gian-style mansion (above) housing 
the Wye Center, was never complet- 
ed for its original purpose as a pri- 
vate residence. Arthur Houghton 
donated the Wye Plantation land 
and buildings to the Aspen Institute, 
which subsequently offered the 
facilities for use by the Institute for 
Information Studies, under the 
direction of Northern Telecom. 
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residential atmosphere that the furnishings 
update ever so subtly. Dining chairs in the 
main dining area, for example, are reminis- 
cent of traditional spindle-back chairs, yet 
boast a more contemporary shape. 

At no time, stresses Marzialo, did the 
designers attempt to pass off the facility as 


A contemporary twist on a traditional theme 
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authentically traditional. The River House that 
serves as the focal point of the seminars is 
itself a relatively new structure, designed as a 
private residence in 1978 but not completed 
as such. The facade and the fixtures and fur- 
nishings inside represent modern translations 
of a traditional design vernacular without 


Earl Swensson Associates designed 
the interiors of River House at Wye 
Center to be comfortable and transi- 
tional. In the main dining room (eft 
spindle-back chairs provide a good 
example of how the furnishings com 
bine traditional elements with more 
contemporary detailing. 


The technology in the state-of-the-a 
audio/visual conference studio 
(below) at Wye Center is designed 
adapt to virtually any technical pro- 
gram conceivable, well into the 
Even the modular custom-designed 
conference table can be modified to 
any configuration. 


attempting to replicate it. “We tried to cc 
ceive of what a manor house in the 20th Ce 
tury would look like,” says Marzialo. 

respects tradition without copying dete 
There's nothing fake about it.” 

Accordingly, a high degree of flexibility 
inherent to the design. An audio/visual confi 
ence center on the first floor of the buildi 
features such advanced technology as vic 
monitors, rear projection screen, comput 
generated graphics, laser video disc stora 
advanced sound system and wireless rem 
control of all equipment. Swensson 1 
designed the room to be flexible well into 
future to accommodate the characteristic 
of the information sciences. 

As complex as the technology hou: 
inside can be, the aesthetic and functio 
simplicity of Wye Center is refreshin 
clear. A central stair that cascades acros 
series of independent landings throt 
three stories greets visitors upon enteri 
immediately infusing the space with a pl 
ful lightness. In addition, the visual logic 
the floor plan eases guests right into feel 
at home. “The layout is oriented to be ot 
ous,” says Marzialo. “We want guests 
become familiar fast, so they know wha 
expect no matter where they go.” 

Bridenstine reports that feedback fr 
“alumni” of the Center strongly confirms 
logic of the designers’ efforts. “Attendees һ 
never seen a better-designed place,” she sé 
“For all practical purposes, it just meets ev 
need." And that includes the creature cc 
forts such as pool, tennis courts, fitness с 
ter and sauna that are also provided for 
guests’ relaxation. 

Marzialo concludes with a chuckle, “The fi 
ing you have there is like you're lord of the pl 
tation.” For Northern Telecom, there’s obvio 
no place like this high-tech Southern home. 2 
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of the interiors was intended by 
Associates to “neutralize” 

к of the advanced technology 
iated with the information age. 


Summary: 
for Information Studies, Wye River House 


tion: Queenstown, MD. Total floor area: approx. 
000 sq. ft. No. of floors: 4. Average floor size: 
ies. No. of beds: 25. Cost/sq. ft.: $87.00. Wallcover- 
: Norton Blumenthal, Maharam. Paint: 
/0€. Laminate: Wilsonart. Carpet/carpet tile: 
ey-Champion, The Oriental Shop, 
adelphia Carpets. Lighting: Boyd, Artemide. 
rs: Otis Marine. Door hardware: Yale. Glass: 
1. Window frames: Pella. Window treatments: Vir- 
a Quilting. Railings/screens/grillwork: Brown & 
Guest room casegoods/beds: Scandinavia 
ter of Design, Grange Furniture, La Neige. 
room tables: Gaertner Cabinet, Grange Fur- 
re, Thomasville. Guest room lighting: Shoal 
^k, Casual Lamps. Guest room seating: Hicko- 
(ay Lyn, Century Furniture. Lounge seating: 
wright, Bernhardt, Nienkamper, Grange 
niture, L.W. Lombard. Dining/convention/ 
seating: Stendig, Cartwright. Upholstery: 
hitex, Leather-Link, Unika Vaev, Sander- 
Co., DesignTex. Dining/convention/conference 
s: IIL, Ideas. Other tables: Mirak, Nierman 
Кв, Blacksmith, Dunbar, Grange Furni- 
>, Occasional furniture for public spaces: Rob 


Ivie, Clements Antiques, HBE Architectural i " 5 ea 
rking: Otis Marine, Brown & Co. Cabinet- \ ЕЕ. 38 | 
ng: Brown & Co. Planters, accessories: Toyo, = H - 
rnational Terra Gotta, American Artisan. | 
ge: Signcraft. Exterior furnishings: Barlow | 


ct / interior designer: Karl Swensson Associ- 
3; Michael Marzialo, AIA; Janet Baldauf, 
. Structural engineer: Ross Bryan Associates. 
nical/electrical engineer: N. I. C. Inc. General con- 
r: Willow Construction Co. Furniture dealer: 
шадау 5, Higgins & Spencer. Art consultant: 
ne Boyer. Photographer: Otto Baitz. .. .. 


ler, Aquarius. Client: Northern Telecom. d E 
7 ery. 


t — AL! 


e, Basta Sole. Elevators: Dover. Fire safety: . = 3 Wl XS HE 
eywell. Public/guest room plumbing fixtures: Mcr 2-4 7 | " 
ГЕ. AE 
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What happened when Shinko Management Co. asked architect David Kellen to create 
a powerful image for its Beverly Hills office—and gave him only 2,800 sq. ft. to get the job done 


big. Anyone in microelectronics, bioengi- 
neering or the diamond trade could tell you 
that. Thus, when the American general manager 
of Shinko Management Co, approached Santa 
Monica-based architect David Kellen about mak- 
ing a bold gesture in а 2,800-sq.-ft. Beverly Hills 
office space, Kellen took him at his word. The 
result is a space that celebrates the triumph of 
form, material and scale over sheer size—at the 
same lime it gives Shinko a handsome facility to 
do business in America. 
Shinko is a Japanese hotel investment and 
management company that has come to the 


В eing impressive doesn't have to mean being 
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Small But Impressive In Beverly Hills 


By Roger Yee 


Making small gestures count in a 
modest space, architect David Kellen 
orients Shinko's Beverly Hills office 
around two sweeping forms that act 
as a pivot for the angular spaces 


United States to buy and operate hotels. 
Although it did not need a large space to house 
its staff of eight people in Los Angeles, the 


general manager al the time felt the design of 


the office should still make a strong impres- 
sion on visitors. Recalls Kellen, “He liked the 
open feeling of the space, and asked that the 
design preserve the openness by minimizing 
the impact of private rooms. He also wanted 
to make a strong statement about Shinko's 
convictions as a solid, responsible business.” 
Since there would be limited interaction 
among employees, Kellen has created two rows 
of private offices set іп an L-shaped configura- 


around them, a reception counter 
reminiscent of a boat hull (above) that 
leads to a swelling red wall enclosing 
the conference room (opposite) 
almost like a wall of stone. 


tion that pivots around an enclosure defining 
reception area and the conference гооп 
keeping with the client's wishes, the facility’ 
private offices are set off by floor-to-ce 
glass, and the conference room has glass or 
of its four sides. An L-shaped main circule 
path is repeated by a secondary one behind 
glass that permits occupants of each ro 
offices to work together closely if they roll 
the pocket doors that normally block it. 
Having produced a straightforward 
graceful floor plan, Kellen explored the орі 
of form, material and scale for Shinko 
great care. “I'm fascinated with the way a 


14 
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tecture makes gestures with space,” he admits. 
“Space by itself can stimulate people to feel and 
do their best. Architecture can create a space 
to work or play that is much more than a literal 
translation of a client's program.” 

A visitor to Shinko cannot help noticing the 
sweeping, wood-sheathed reception counter 


Details matter in Shinko's 2,800 sq. 
ft. of offices. The conference room 
(below, right focuses on a finely 
sculpted table of ash and black 
Ochabo granite that describes the 
arc of the wall, while the private 
offices (below, left) feature tables, 
desks and credenzas crafted in the 


ence room framed by the red wall, the sense of 
gesture continues as he takes his seat at a con- 
ference table that tapers strongly towards one 
end, tracing the arc of the red wall. 

The architect's manipulation of scale here 
is worth a closer look. If the meeting involves 
only a few individuals, it is held at the narrow 


A table shaped like a shark’s fin that swallows four to 12 people 


and the curving red wall immediately behind it, 
swinging out like arms in a welcoming gesture. 
The red wall in particular makes a vivid impres- 
sion. Once the visitor is ushered into the confer- 
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end of the shark's-fin shape to avoid the 
sense of missing persons that so frequently 
haunts small gatherings in large rooms. 
Should up to a dozen people be present, the 
entire table can be 
lined with seating. 
In making choic- 
es among materi- 
als, Kellen has op- 
ted for wood, stone, 
glass and drywall to 
achieve an air of 
inevitability and 
timelessness. “The 
materials suggest 
contemporary Jap- 
anese design in an 
American land- 
scape.” he says. 
“Their color and tex- 
ture are inherent in 
them rather than 
applied.” For exam- 
ple, custom tables, 


same, spare lines as the ash window 
frames, using veneer in the same 
ash plus cherry. Pocket doors 
between private offices have been 
opened for photography. The floor 
plan (bottom) combines angled and 
curving walls to impart motion to 
otherwise static space. 


desks and credenzas designed by Kellen are 
structed in ash, cherry and black Ochabo gre 
to complement such architectural element 
the window frames of ash and floors of Verr 
green slate. 

And the memorable red wall? Kellen say 
has attempted to create a gesture like a r 
"an outcrop, fixed and eternal." Indeed, dry 
studs and paint seldom come together y 
such force as this. But then, how often can 
sidestep an oncoming stone wall—and 1 
take a comfortable seat beside it? ®’ 


Project Summary: Shinko Management Co. 


Location: Beverly Hills, CA. Total floor area: 2,804 
ft. No. of floors: 1. Total staff size: 8. Cost/sq. ft: S68. Р 
veneer: Ехро Stucco. Paint: Frazee. Laminate: N 
mar. Dry wall: USG. Slate floor: American Olean 
pet/carpet tile: Lotus. Ceiling: USG. Lighting: Litho 
Peerless. Doors: Custom. Window framing: Cus! 
Desks, credenzas and tables: Custom design by I 
Kellen, produced by Modo. Work station seating: 
man Miller, Lounge seating: Herman Miller, Co 
seating: Herman Miller. Upholstery: Herman M 
Conference table: Custom design by David Ke 
produced by Modo, Architectural woodworking and 
netmaking: Modo. Client: Shinko Managemen 
Architect: David Kellen Architect; David Ke 
principal; Richard Corsini, project archi 
Mechanical/electrical engineer: Comean Enginee 
General contractor: Construct Design. Photogra 
Roland Bishop, Michael Siteman. 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 
CHICAGO. 

THE WORK SPACE 
WITH A BEAUTIFUL 
POINT OF VIEW. 


в Тһе Ѕрасе 


The Designer: ISD INCORPORATED 
The Specifier: Damian Warshall, AMA 


The Panel Fabric: Coral Reef by Jhane Barnes from The Knoll Group 


in property constructed fabrics that meet flammability standards The Hoechst name and logo, and Trevira are registered trademarks of Hoechst AG 


Circle 34 on reader service card 


More than just beautiful— 


the easy maintenance fabric“ on 
these panels is made of 100% 
Trevira* FR polyester fiber for 
inherent and permanent flame 
resistance. And the beauty is 
lasting. The fabric resists pilling, 
fading, staining, sagging and 


stretching. 


TREVIRAFR 


RAISING THE STANDARDS 


Hoechst Celanese 


Hoechst Б 


кы 
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Ina generation of change, 
Kimball. 


| There was a time when woodworking was 
as much art as occupation. And when the hands 
of a craftsman were an extension of his soul. 


Ina generation of uncertain style, Kimball's 
traditional casegoods are an enduring link to the 
functional beauty of the past. Hand-tooled leather 
inlays. Hand-rubbed, lustrous finishes. A meticulous 
attention to detailing. 


With the option of hand-placed, solid wood 
moldings, hand-fitted drawers, and select walnut 
veneers, Kimball's traditional casegoods retain the 
personality of each individual. 


Kimball traditional casegoods. Enduring 
a generation of change. 


2 KIMBALL 


Kimball Office Furniture Co. 

A Division of Kimball International Marketing, Inc. 
Jasper, Indiana 47549 

1-800-482-1616 Canada 1-800-635-5812 


You re Beautiful, Babe 


First impressions do make a difference: Just stroll past four strikingly renovated 


New York City lobbies by Fifield Piaker & Associates 


cover? Is there a broken heart for 
every light on Broadway? Often 
brtrayed as greedy and power-hun- 
y, New Yorkers might be more sta- 
s-conscious than most Americans. 

w do New York office buildings 

ract the Sherman McCoys and Gor- 
bn Ghekkos of what may well be the 
orld's ultimate rat race? Even out- 
de New York, prospective tenants 
bsume that what you see down in the 
bby is what you get upstairs, 
cording to John T. Fifield, principal 

Fifield Piaker & Associates Archi- 
cts PC., a Manhattan architecture 

m which has created new lobbies 
r four projects around town: 215 
ark Avenue South, Gair 2 and the 

eeney Building at Fulton's Landing, 
d 55 Van Dam Street. 

“The introduction to a building is 

redibly important, no matter where you are,” 
field says. “The lobby is essentially the hand- 
ake of the building.” His partner, principal 
avid Piaker, concurs: “The lobby introduces 
e attitude of the building. It's the first message 
at the building's tenants send to their clients.” 

While many of the firm's lobbies are part of 
reer jobs, both partners find that lobbies get 
ore than their fair share of the attention. 

ilding owners have come to know the value 

good lobbies and insist on having them. 
hys Nancy Ann Peck, president of S.L. Green 
'al Estate, Inc., which owns 215 Park Avenue 
uth, “In the current New York leasing mar- 
t, where there simply aren't enough tenants 
go around, you simply have to have a more 
tractive product.” The lobby of 215 Park 
venue South won the 1990 New York State 
apter of the American Institute of Archi- 
cts Award for Excellence in Design, one of 
projects so honored. 

The job was especially challenging because 
e tenants were already in residence, so 
sign and construction was worked around 
hy-to-day traffic—with plenty of work to be 


o New Yorkers judge a book by its 
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By Jean Godfrey-June 


done. “It's almost impossible to describe how 
hideous the lobby was when we started on it,” 
explains Piaker. Originally a beautifully 
detailed Neoclassic space, the lobby had been 
converted during the 1960s, essentially 
destroying the original design. 

“Many of the buildings in the area had done 
very expensive, traditional renovations,” 
explains Peck. “1 wanted something that stood 
out, that would be memorable.” Peck felt that 
since Park Avenue South attracts more “cre- 
ative” businesses, such as advertising agen- 
cies, architects, publishers, artists and pho- 
tographers, “people who have a well-devel- 
oped aesthetic sense,” a truly unusual lobby 
design would be all the more valuable. 

The tony address did require spending 
more money than in other parts of town. “The 
project was certainly the most significant in 
terms of budget,” says Piaker. The awkward- 
ly proportioned space was essentially a nar- 
row, zig-zagging corridor that leads back 40 
ft. to the elevator banks. Fifield created a 
new tripartite sequence: A copper, barrel- 
vaulted ceiling in the entry and another at the 


Darling | love you but give me Park 
Avenue: A Scottish slate apse bisects 
two copper-vaulted spaces at the 215 
Park Avenue South lobby (opposite), 
the luxe yet slightly off-the-wall style. 


A part of Brooklyn's Fulton's Landing 
project, and designed for a single gov- 
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elevator are bisected by a Scottish-slate 
apse with a 16-ft. ceiling. “Everyone talks 
about that copper vault,” says Peck. 

The job has garnered more than encouraging 
comments and awards; 215 Park Avenue South 
has upgraded its tenant roster from small-scale 
tenants and light industrial usage to high-pro- 


Piaker worked on a number of the project's 
buildings, giving several lobbies a new life. 

\s with S.L. Green Real Estate, Brooklake 
Associates gave Fifield Piaker a free hand in 
coming up with preliminary concepts for the 
lobbies. “We've worked with Brooklake a 
great deal,” notes Fifield. “So we know that 


Four months...for this? 


file, creative companies such as Houghton Mif- 
flin Publishers and Deutsch Advertising. “The 
building rented extremely well,” Peck reports 
“And the lobby was a big reason it did.” 

“A lobby works as a leasing tool, sending a 


message to your marketplace about the level of 


quality throughout the building,” states 
Lawrence Budabin, partner at Brooklake Asso- 
ciates. Brooklake developed the Fulton Landing 
project in Brooklyn, which renovated vacant 
waterfront warehouses and thereby trans- 
formed a run-down industrial area on the East 
River into a thriving business center. Fifield 
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they like to preserve as many original ele- 
ments of the buildings as they can.” 

The first project at Fulton Landing, Gair 2, 
was an old mill building complete with enor- 
mous beams and a far-too-high first-floor ceil- 
ing. “We dropped the lobby down, and con- 
trasted the old beams against very new ele- 
ments,” says Fifield. The new elements, fire- 
engine-red metal work, stainless steel, porce- 
lain and enamel, did raise questions among 
Brooklake executives—at first. “Once we got 
past the rendering stage, we could tell that the 
design would be as terrific as they said it 


would be,” recalls Budabin. Brooklake adde 
the lobby's antique light fixtures, furtherir 
the dialogue between old and new. 

The Sweeney Building, another lobby pr 
ject within Fulton Landing, was distinctive fi 
housing a single tenant, a New York City go 
ernmental office. "There wasn't an existir 
lobby, but the exterior of the building was tr 
ditional,” says Piaker. “We tried to design tl 
lobby that should have been there—som 
thing with a distinct municipal air. It’s n 
100% literal classicism, but it’s close.” 

For this property, Brooklake contributed 
painting entitled “Fulton's Landing,” whi 
became the jumping-off point for the enti 
design. (Robert Fulton launched his ferry se 
vice between Brooklyn and Manhattan here 
the 19th century.) The developer also providé 
another antique light fixture, which Fifie 
Piaker used as an inspiration for custom ligt 
ing for the rest of the lobby. 

The fourth project, 55 Van Dam Street, w 
a loft storage building in downtown Manhé 
tan slated for conversion into а more pre 
itable office building, primarily as studios fi 
photographers and artists. "The owners ask 
for something downtown, funky," recalls Pia 
er. Because the budget was small, the arcl 
tects focused on maintaining the feeling o 
raw, industrial space. 

What truly complicated this lobby was 
practically unworkable floor plan. The prima 
elevator was set back in a far corner, so th 
another, non-working elevator towards t 
front always caught the attention of visitors. 
was like an accident," Piaker says. "You could 
tell which way you were supposed to go." 

To remedy this, the firm established a ne 
circulation path that pulls you away from t 
"wrong" elevator, and guides you toward: 
dome where the directory is located, using 
suspended light as an axis. It then laid out 
second axis with another suspended light 
lead you directly to the elevator. 

Gunmetal steel wainscotting and terraz 
floors maintain both the industrial atm 
sphere and the budget. Fifield Piaker hi 
embedded the terrazzo around the dome ard 
with glass, screws and other industrial fra 
ments Lo underscore the area's importanc 
The ceiling remains left basically as it wa 
with a coat of black paint. 

Of course, the tenants know there is 
twist: yacht cables strung below the ceiling 
a shiny, layered grid. “They respond to the gr 
we'd established in the floor plan,” Fifie 
notes. The odd angles are reiterated in tl 
building's canopy, which juts out over tl 
sidewalk at an angle, giving passersby a cl 
to what's going on inside. 

Despite the small budget and the humt 
materials, 55 Van Dam Street rented we 
because it appealed to the downtown marke 
"Know your market," emphasizes Pec 
"Know who you re designing for.” 

It's also a perfect example of Piaker's со 
tention that the often tough physical co 
straints of a lobby renovation frequently er 
up as the starting point for the design. "T 
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lution becomes the asset of the design,” he 

ays. “You've got Lo respond to what's there 

hile incorporating your own ideas into it, but 

's very important not to get too caught up in 
yur own grand concepts. You don't want Lo 
ta neon tie with conservative suit.” 

Fifield and Piaker confide that they enjoy 
ing into a lobby after it's finished to hear 
hat people are saying about it. “People really 
) talk about them," Piaker says. “You hear 
'erything from ‘1 love it! to "Four months for 
is?” As long as the conversations in their 
bbbies swell to a crescendo every weekday at 
:00. 12:00 апа 5:00, the owners of 215 Park 

enue South, Fulton Landing and 55 Van Dam 
treet probably couldn't be happier. >> 


oject Summary: 55 VanDam lobby 


рсабоп: New York, NY. Total floor area: 900 sq. ft. Plas- 

walls: Martany Tile Co. Metal walls: Ed Giza and 
ions. Terrazzo floors: Expert Terrazzo. Ceiling cables: 
а Giza and Sons. Pendant lighting: Appleton Elec- 
ic. Linear lighting: Danalight Corp. Canopy: Zimmer- 
an Iron Works, Client: Leahy Business Archives. 
chitect: Fifield Piaker & Associates. Structural Engi- 
ber: Rafael Basan. Lighting consultant: Cathy Billian. 
eneral contractor: David Elliot Construction. 


oject Summary: 215 Park Avenue South lobby 


bcation: New York, NY. Total floor area: 900 sq. ft. 
alls: Indiana Buff Limestone; Scottish Kirk- 
one. Floor: Black Tipo Marble; Breccia Marble. 

ing: Brushed and lacquered copper. Storefront: 

ndblasted and lacquered steel. Custom lighting: 
bruzzo Interiors. Elevator cabs: Stuart Dean. Client: 
.L. Green Properties Inc. Architect: Fifield Piaker 
Associates. Mechanical / electrical engineering: Ley 
etlin Associates. Structural engineer: Lev Zetlin 
ssociates. General contractor: Abruzzo Interiors, 
ghting designer: Edward Effron Associates. 


oject Summary: The Sweeney Building lobby 


cation: Brooklyn, NY. Total floor area: 175,000 sq. (1. 

entire bldg.) Stonework: Miller-Druck Co., Inc. Ter- 

zzo floor: Magnun & Co. Inc. Bronze metalwork: His- 

brical Arts & Casting Inc. Mahogany desk: Haggerty 

illwork. Storefront: Tubelite Architectural Prod- 

18. Lighting: Historical Arts & Casting, Inc.; Urban 
"haeology. Elevators: Amore Elevator. 


oject Summary: Gair 2 lobby 


bcation: Brooklyn, NY. Total floor area: 75.000 sq. 
. (entire bldg.) Walls: American Porcelain 
namel of Dallas. Terrazzo floor: Tellini Terrazzo. 
etalwork, storefront railings and desk: Capital Steel. 
orefront doors: A & S Steel Windows. Lighting: 
rban Archaeology. Elevators: Armor Elevator. 
air: Bieffeplast. Client (Sweeney and Gair 2): 
yoklake Associates. Architect: Fifield Piaker & 
;sociates. Mechanical / electrical engineering: George 
anger. Structural engineer: Fisher Redlin. Construc- 
manager: Brooklake Associates. 


otography: Steve Elmore, Photography (all 
ojects). 
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Strike a pose: Photographers flocked to 
55 Van Dam (opposite), once an anti- 
quated storage facility, after Fifield Piak- 
er re-routed lobby traffic and played up 
the industrial qualities of the space. 


Gair 2 (below), also in the Fulton's Land- 
ing project, was carved out of an old mill 
building; Fifield used high-tech materials, 
including a custom-designed reception 
desk (right, to make a stark yet inviting 
contrast between old and new. 
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Punching Square Holes 


To See Stars 


Widom Wein Cohen makes even drywall memorable 
for state-of-the-art Tekelec/TA in Calabasas, Calif. 


By Jean Godfrey-June 


DESIGN 


elieve it or not, you don't have Lo be a 
) technological wizard to design a facility 
) that works for a high-tech company. At 
st that's the claim of Chester A. Widom, 
IA, partner at Widom Wein Cohen in Santa 
nica, which has designed а new office for 
ecommunications supplier Tekelec/TA in 
labasas, Calif. Though his firm has made a 
ne for itself designing spaces for high-tech 
ns, Widom insists that he and his partners 


ormation processing technology—aside 
m a profound understanding of the money 
Pse companies must spend on technology 
lf, as opposed to design. 

“Often the equipment within a building is 
idreds of times more expensive than the 
Iding itself,” Widom points out. As a result, 
igets can be tight. Nevertheless, Widom 
lains, “We concentrate on making a space 
"able and memorable." 
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е no more than a layman's knowledge of 


The star of the show: Tekelec's lobby (орро- 
site and above) was designed by Widom 
Wein Cohen to be the facility's most memo- 
rable element, with a wall of square holes 
reminiscent of computer punch-cards, wild 
angles and unexpected bursts of color. 


Which is exactly what his firm did with Tek- 
elec. As a supplier of analysis monitoring, 
simulation and conformance systems for the 
world's communications industry, Tekelec 
sees much of the world as an enormous net- 
work of communications, becoming closer 
knit each day, thanks in part to its products. 
When the company decided to pull together 
and become closer knit as a company, the 
move made obvious sense. 

“Tekelec had about five separate start-up 
facilities totaling approximately 12,000 sq. 
ft. explains Widom. “They had been growing 
by leaps and bounds, grabbing space every- 
where.” Image as well as function had to be 
pulled together. Widom notes, “The company 
wanted to demonstrate a unified front to the 
customers, and to express a firm commitment 
to the staff as well." 

While Tekelec markets its products in 
North America, Europe and the Far East, the 


Calabasas facility was to be the headquarters 
for manufacturing, customer training and 
product display, in addition to being central 
stomping grounds for top management. It was 
conceived from the start as a medium for cor- 
porate communication. Says Philip J. Alford, 
its senior vice president and chief financial 
officer, “We wanted a design that would depict 
both our dignity as a company and the kind of 
quality our products represent.” 

The new, 35,000-sq. ft. space has met 
these goals head on, consolidating the compa- 
ny and positioning it for future growth that 
Alford reports has already taken place. “We 
now occupy 60,000 sq. ft.,“ he says. “The 
design was extremely easy to carry through- 
out the added space.” 

Space planning was not the only aspect in 
which Tekelec needed its flexibility. “The 
design had to facilitate a great deal of in-house 
training in addition to displaying and selling 
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Moveable systems furniture (below, top) 
and plain paint in vibrant colors (below, 
bottom) maintain Tekelec's sleek look at 
low cost. Three movable cubes (bottom) 
transform a training area into a selling 
space in seconds. 


the product,” emphasizes Adrian A. Cohen, 
МА, partner in charge of interiors. “It had to 
project a sophisticated, well-managed, capa- 
ble image, yet al the same time, needed to be 
as human and comfortable as possible for 
both customers and employees.” 

It's a serious business. Alford estimates 
that the building receives several hundred vis- 
itors per week. Among them are customers 
from all over the world arriving for training 
and a look at new products, and Tekelec 
employees from such destinations as Alaba- 
ma and Australia, attending training sessions. 

Creating a powerful image on a limited bud- 
get means setting realistic priorities. Widom 
likes to concentrate on an office's lobby, rea- 
soning that an office is much like a city skyline. 
“All of the buildings can't be the jewels,” he 
explains. "Some stand out and make the city 
memorable, and others are functional and 
complementary but not the big stars.” 

Widom and his colleagues have clearly fol- 
lowed this principle at Tekelec, with the lobby 
as the star of the skyline. "When vou walk out 
of the building, you remember that lobby. it 
stays with you." Widom says. "It creates a dis- 
tinct image in your mind.” 

So how do vou fashion jewels out of dust? 
Texture is a particular challenge to achieve 
with an all-drywall project, in which a budget 
for brushed steel, natural stone or other textu- 
ral elements is out of the question. As Widom 
states, “We punched square holes in the lobby 
wall to resemble one of those early key-punch 
computer cards. The wall sets the tone for the 
space and gives texture on a large scale.” 

Throughout the remainder of the space, 
Widom has relied on inexpensive materials in 
unusual volumes, shapes and colors to convey 
the company's image. Paint, for example, 
plays an important role in creating visual 
excitement and a sense of visual continuity 


Cutting corners with cubes: Training room doubles as sales space 
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throughout the facility. The color scheme is 
planned around the concept of a chameleon, 
the name of an important Tekelec product at 
the time. "There's a change in color from red 
to blue throughout the space, with everything 
in between reflected in different elements.” 


says Gohen. Moveable systems furniture ke 
the facility flexible in terms of programming. 
One of the most inspired design solutions c. 
be seen in the training area, an extremely inte 
esting space when in use that could be potentia 
quite dull when empty. "When visitors come 
Tekelec needs to be able to show them their trai 
ing facilities," Widom points out. "If no training 
going on at the moment, they don't want to She 
potential customers an idle, empty room." 
\ccordingly, Widom's firm has developed 
three moveable cubes, each housing a comp 
er. When the training room is in use, the cub 
turn inward so their computers can be usc 
When the training room is dormant, the cul 
can be reversed, with the background black 
out and the computers spot-lighted for displa 
"People love the cubes," Alford reports. 
think they're surprised that something th 
looks so good in display can be as practical 
it is in training." Good design that's practic 
whimsical—and on a high-tech, low-cost bu 
get, too. The phones should be ringing for Te 
сісс--апа Widom Wein Cohen. >= 


Project Summary: Tekelec Corporate Headquarters 


Location: Calabasas, CA. Total floor size: 37,000 sq. 
No. of floors: 2. Average floor size: first floor, 25,000 s 

ft., second floor, 12,000 sq. ft. Total staff size: 16 
Wallcoverings: Wolf Gordon, Paint: Frazee, Sincle 
Laminate: Nevamar, Wilsonart. Flooring: Black Sla 
\rmstrong. Carpet/carpet tile: Mohawk. Ceilings: Аг 
strong. Specialty lighting: Artemide, Tech Lightir 
\rtLuce. Doors: Timely Frames. Work statio 
Haworth. Work station seating: Haworth. Lounge seati 
Brayton International, Brueton, Cafeteria/dining se 
ing: Krueger. Other seating: Metropolitan. Upholste 

Maharam, Design'Tex, Ben Rose, Conference tabl 
custom by Johnson Industries. Cafeteria, dini 
training tables: Johnson Industries. Other tabl 
Metropolitan. Files: Haworth. Planters, accessori 
Horticultural Systems. Signage: ASI Sign Sy 
tems. Client: Tekelec. Architect/interior designer: Wick 
Wein Cohen: Lynette M. Tedder, IBD, ASID. St 
tural engineer: John Safi & Associates. Mechanical e 
neer: | & N Consultants. General contractor: Neuma 
Development. Construction manager: Warren Nag 
Tekelec. Furniture dealer: Associates Purchasir 


IOS. Photographer: Rita Magidson. 
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RFORMANCE FOLDING TABLES 


The reviews are in.... 


. спо епа to end rack. e e e Table End User 
Great selection of finishes...» . noble Digest 


----enlightening... beautifully designed... . Tobie word 
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ee .well engineered. "" 7" „„ e Popular Tables 


Stacks without marring.... .of and Table Magazine 


The selection of laminates is, well, 
nothing short of amazing.. .folding Table Weekly 


Four stars...tables were delivered 
before the deadline... . tables Magazine 
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Take a test drive today 
The high Performance Folding Table. 
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iew (above) from one of two 

s at the Beckman Institute at 
niversity of Illinois, Urbana- 
paign, designed by Smith 
тап & Grylls, is of a facility 
ombines a research laboratory 
a world-class facility for 

tings and seminars. 


ography by Balthazar Korab 
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Housing America’s Secret Weapons 


They may resemble shoe boxes, lack colors or 
views, and shuffle their contents endlessly-so how 
do U.S. R&D facilities gush forth fabulous ideas? 


t the dawn of the Reagan era in 1980, the line-up of the leading corporate patent winners 

in the United States read like a Who's Who in Corporate America. Seven of the top 10 

were American blue chips: General Electric, RCA, U.S. Navy, AT&T, IBM, Westinghouse 
and General Motors. The other three: Bayer and Siemens from Germany and Hitachi from 
Japan. Ten years later, only three American corporations made the list: General Electric, 
Eastman Kodak and IBM. Who took up the slack? Japan's Hitachi, Toshiba, Canon, Mitsubishi 
and Fuji Foto, Germany's Siemens and the Netherlands’ Philips. While this is no immediate 
cause for alarm, it points up the fact that the United States is engaged in global economic 
competition whether it likes it or not, and research and development constitute one of Amer- 
іса 8 not-so-secret weapons for attaining and holding economic leadership. 

America is no slouch in conducting R&D, spending some 2.8% of its GNP on R&D or 
roughly the same proportion as Germany and Japan. However, we dedicate one-third of our 
R&D budget to defense whereas our two main economic rivals spend less than one-tenth. At 
the same time, two-thirds of the American effort is aimed at new and basic processes and 
products while two-thirds of Japan's concentrates on upgrading manufacturing. 

How serious are the results of this ongoing technological marathon? Dr. Francis Narin, 
president of CHI Research Inc., of Haddon Heights, N.J., an organization that monitors technological trends for 
the Federal government and industrial clients, was recently quoted in the New York Times saying, "It's scary. The 
Japanese are continuing to expand in virtually every area of technology. Anybody who believes that the 
Japanese increase is just in autos and electronics is totally oblivious of the facts." If the United States intends to 
stay a leader in technology, it will need to keep its R&D community well equipped and well funded. 

However, the architects and interior designers summoned to help design or update America's R&D facilities 
may encounter a world whose values are radically different from their own. When researchers appreciate a good 
facility, they say so strictly in terms of unimpeded laboratory space for moving around people and equipment, 
and utilities and services that are both adequate and accessible. Function means everything to them. What a 
facility looks like can be nearly irrelevant. 

Do scientists, engineers and technicians enjoy the form, color and texture of a building, the views within and 
without, or the lounges, coffee bars or other creature comforts? Yes, they say. But none of this appears to affect 
the way they approach science and technology, except to keep things running smoothly. Balancing functional and 
aesthetic variables to create R&D facilities that satisfy what researchers need to use and designers want to see 
is a tricky assignment, as the successful projects that follow will illustrate. 2S 
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If you think philosophers have nothing in common with biologists or physicists, you haven't stepped inside t 
Beckman Institute at the University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign, by Smith Hinchman & Grylls 


о research scientists really notice where 
D they work? Can interior design truly 

change the way scientists conduct their 
experiments? Is environment the missing 
variable in scholarly investigations? The Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
answered these questions with a resounding 
“yes” when it contracted the architecture firm 
of Smith Hinchman & Grylls (SH&G) to design 
and build the Beckman Institute for Advanced 
Science and Technology. 

In the words of Institute director Dr. Ted 
Brown, its primary goal is “to overcome the tra- 
ditional physical and organizational constraints 
that prevent interdisciplinary work in research.” 
For instance, Beckman juxtaposes a cognitive 
science group that studies how humans learn 
with an artificial intelligence group that studies 
how machines learn. The University is the first 
major institution to mount such an experiment 
in academic research. 

The theme that binds the Institute's work is 
the study of information processing and organi- 
zation in systems living and non-living. To do 
this, the Institute houses chemists, physicists, 
psychologists, biologists and even a philosopher. 
3eckman's innovative design gets these very dif- 
ferent groups talking and working together. 

How is this possible? To start, offices and 
laboratories are located in two separate wings. 
In traditional facilities, researchers could con- 
ceivably enter their office/lab area at 9:00 and 
not be seen again until they leave at 5:00. They 
also tend to build little kingdoms, surrounding 
themselves with their graduate students and 
not interacting with other faculty members 
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Do Talk To Strangers 


By Amy Milshtein 


Separating the two work areas enables the sci- 
entists to see and hopefully talk to each other. 

Formal and informal meeting places work to 
foster these relationships. Offices and labs are 
connected by four pedestrian bridges. Each 
bridge contains a small, casual gathering spot to 
attract impromptu groups. Two atriums and a 
cafeteria also promote discussion over coffee. 
More formal meetings are held in the richly- 
veneered conference spaces located in Beck- 
man's slender, five-story campanile, but even 
these rooms are open for researchers’ use. 

Ihe Beckman Institute was made possible 
by a generous grant from Arnold and Mabel 
Beckman. A graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois and founder of Beckman Instruments Inc. 
(now part of Smith-Kline Beckman Corp.). Mr. 
Beckman donated $40 million to create the 


59 
Named Research and Developmen 
Magazine's 1990 Lab of the Year, 
Beckman Institute (above) is more 
a top research facility. The building 
vides much needed architectural to 
and solid planning orientation for th 
University of Illinois’ haphazardly 
planned and faceless north campus 


Meeting spaces, both formal and in| 
mal, set the Beckman Institute ара! 
from other research facilities. Rich 
appointed rooms such as this one if 
campanile (opposite) provide setti 

for university and community functi 
as well as sweeping views of the ca 
pus-and a scientific coffee klatch. 
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“We wanted the labs to be adaptable Evidence of The Beckman Institute's 
rather than flexible,” says Dr. Ted belief that some of the best scientific find- 
Brown, director of the Beckman Insti- ings are discovered over a cup of coffee 
tute. With this in mind, SH&G avoided can be seen in a casual meeting space 
movable walls in the laboratories (above, right that encourages 

(above, lef) and instead pared down the researchers to share ideas. Offices and 
spaces, allowing researchers to add or laboratories are also located in two sepa- 
subtract what they needed. rate wings so scientists will cross paths. 


Institute, to which the state of Illinois added 
$10 million. The University took the opportu- 
nity to build more than just a research labora- 
tory by adding a world-class facility for meet- 
ings and seminars to the building program. 

Meeting spaces at Beckman, complete 
with their sweeping views of the campus from 
the structure's campanile, have become quite 
popular. Along with scholarly seminars and 
conferences, University receptions and exhibi- 
tions, the facility hosts the town of Urbana- 
Champaign's economic development commit- 
tee. The rooms are even available to the pub- 
lic—up to a point. “We've had requests to hold 
weddings and Bar Mitzvahs here,” laughs 
Brown, “but we had to decline.” 

It's easy to see why someone would want 
to celebrate at Beckman. The Institute stands 
as an architectural paradigm, uniting what 


With all the expectations the Institute had 
to fulfill, it could have readily become a com- 
plex maze of hallways, laboratories, offices 
and meeting rooms. By contrast, the 313,000- 
sq. ft. building is quite orderly. A three-story 
laboratory wing, five-story office wing and 
atrium are anchored by the campanile. Two 
wet and two dry labs are found on each floor of 
the lab wing. Offices in the opposing wing are 
150 sq. ft. and designed to accommodate two 
scientists each. Every office has a window, 
that either looks outside or over an atrium. 

Since neither the University nor SH&G 
knew exactly which scientists would be using 
Beckman or what their specific needs would 
be even during the construction phase, labs 
were engineered to adjust to any given 
researcher's requirements. "We made the 
labs adaptable rather than flexible," says 


Sorry-we don't do weddings or Bar Mitzvahs 


was the University's rather haphazardly 
planned and faceless north campus. "We were 
called in to create a master plan for the area," 


says Ralph P. Youngren, FAIA, director of 


design at SH&G. "We physically had to move 
buildings to get the north campus on the same 
axis as the rest of the University.” 

Beckman also sets the tone for future cam- 
pus development. In the master plan, the Insti- 
tute will be flanked by two buildings, anchoring a 
new quad area. And Beckman's architecture 
pays tribute to the University's predominantly 
Georgian landscape while remaining distinctly 
modern—a perfect mix for the science and engi- 
neering campus’ keystone building. 
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Brown. In effect, the project team built the 
labs simply and sparsely instead of investing 
in movable walls, allowing researchers to add 
or subtract what they needed. 

Another way SH&G built in adaptability 
was in the wiring. A state-of-the-art research 
facility such as Beckman demands a high- 
speed, optical fiber communications system, 
so labs and offices are linked with a high- 
speed network, and the lab wing is ringed with 
a specially designed cable tray that provides 
convenient access. All of the offices above the 
first story and the dry labs also have raised 
floors to accommodate computers. In addi- 
tion, there are networking closets throughout 


the building, allowing the vertical distribu 
necessary to support Ethernet, a 10 M 
second computer program. 

The complexities involved in designi 
research facility are not new to the design 
SH&G has worked on many laboratorie: 
universities, government agencies and pri 
business. A sampling of its clients w 
include BASF Bioresearch Corporation, I 
Michigan State University and the Natid 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

Despite all of the top-notch labs he 
worked on, Youngren feels that the Beck 
Institute is special. “The research that the 
there will change the world,” he predicts 
feels that the building plays a role in attra 
the scientists to do this important work. “T\ 
tional university settings, with their green 
and windowless offices sometimes lose о! 
private business," he says. "Beckman offe 
lot of perks: a garden, cafeteria, beautiful 
roundings. They help in getting the top peop 

While Brown does not disagree, he fi 
reputation and opportunity play a 
important role. Indeed, Beckman has 
ceeded in attracting some stellar names, 
while Brown cannot conduct a contro 
study to prove the Institute's actual effect 
ness he says, “There is no question ab 
Beckman's success. The kind of papers 
research coming out of here show the ben 
ofour open, dynamic philosophy.” 

Juggling all of the variables and gd 
involved in construction of the Instit 
proved quite a task for SH&G. And, if that 
not enough, time had to be factored in. A 
Beckman donated the money when he wa 
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en 86-year-old Arnold Beckman 
ated $40 million to build the Insti- 
, he hoped he would be present to 
it finished. SH&G worked full-tilt 
ree years and Mr, Beckman, a 
duate of the University and 

der of Beckman Instruments Inc., 
eiled his statue in the campanile's 
(below, lef. 


tearchers from many disciplines 
together at the Institute and are 

ouraged to share their findings with 

colleagues. Spaces like this atrium 

ow, right) as well as the meeting 

s, garden and cafeteria, allow such 

parate groups as physicists, biolo- 

s and philosophers to do just that. 


ing that he would really like to be around 
en the building was finished. A time frame 
three years was subsequently devel- 
»d—and proved grueling. 

“Considering all of the committees and 
)-committees involved in constructing апу 
versity building and given the complexities 
the Institute,” remembers Youngren, “we 
Шу had to work at full-tilt.” But all the hard 
bor paid off when the Institute was finished 
months ahead of schedule and Mr. Beck- 
hn unveiled a statue of himself that stands in 
' campanile's rotunda. 

Since the unveiling, the Beckman Institute 
s generated a lot of attention, including 
ng named Research and Development mag- 
ne's 1990 Lab of the Year. But the Institute's 
'atest accomplishment may be waiting 
ide. At this very moment, the scientists il 
; brought together are testing the theory 
ht building walls may be the best way Lo tear 
m down. >> 
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Project Summary: The Beckman Institute for Advanced Sci- 
ence and Technology 


City, State: Urbana-Champaign, IL. Total floor area: 
313,000 sq. ft. No. of floors: 5 plus basement. Aver- 
age floor size: 52,167 sq. ft. Student capacity: 680 
Cost/sq. ft: $123. Wallcoverings: Koroseal, Lanark, 
Architex. Paint: Sherwin Williams. Laminate: 
Wilsonart, Formica. Dry wall: Gold Bond Building 
Products. Masonry: Streator Brick, Cold Springs 
Granite, Fluck Cut Stone. Flooring: Armstrong, 
Flexco. Carpet/carpet tile: Shaw Industries 
Harbinger Inc. Ceiling: USG Interiors, Armstrong. 
Lighting: Daybrite, Lightolier, Sterner, Peerless 
Doors: Acme Steel Door, Algoma Hardwoods. Door 
Hardware: Best Cylinders, LCN closers. Glass: 
Glasstemp, Viracon. Window frames; Wausau Met- 
als Corp. Window treatments: Levolor, Custom drap- 
ery. Railings: Continental Bronze Co. Student desks 
and seating: Allsteel. Teacher desks and seating: Allstecl 
Administrative desks and seating: Hardwood House 
Lounge seating: Dependable, Kasparian, Arconas 
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Office 


Auditorium seating: American Seating. Cafeteria, dining, 
training tables: Howe. Library tables, book shelves: Wor- 
den. Library chairs: Kasparian. Conference seating: Fix- 
tures. Conference tables: Howe. Laboratory benches: 
Kewaunee Scientific, Laboratory stools: Krueger. Files: 
Allsteel. Shelving: Allsteel, Worden, Architectural 
woodworking: Anderson Wood Products, Cabinetmak- 
ing: Anderson Wood Products. Signage: Spring 
Moon. Folding partitions: Hough Manufacturing Co. 
Movable wall panels: Richards-Wilcox. Chalk & display 
boards: Claridge Products. Elevators: Montgomery 
Elevator. HVAC: Gale Noise Control, Titus. Fire safe- 
ty: Viking, Larson. Security: Pyrotronics. Building man- 
agement system: Johnson Controls. Access flooring: 
Donn Corp. Plumbing fixtures: American Standard. 
Client: The University of Illinois at Urbana-Cham- 
paign. Architect: Smith, Hinchman & Grylls Associ- 
ates, Inc. Interior designer: SH&G. Structural engineer: 
SH&G. Mechanical engineer: SH&G. Electrical engi- 
neer: SH&G. Construction manager: Turner Construc- 
tion Co. Lighting designer: SH&G. Acoustician: Geiger 
Hamme. Photographer: Balthazar Korab Ltd 
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Johns Hopkins Asthma & Allergy Center in Baltimore will never be completely finished 
-if the facility designed by Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum works the way it's supposed to 


A pre-dawn view of the Johns Hopkins 
Asthma & Allergy Center (above) 
shows its distinctive, tripartite pro- 
gram, with the clinical wing, elevator 
lobby, atrium, office and laboratory 
wings visible as discrete components. 


Larry Kirkland's mobile sculpture, 
“The Sneeze,” gives focus and form to 
the atrium of the Asthma & Allergy 
Center (opposite), along with a geo- 
metrically patterned terrazzo floor 
and a pedestrian bridge to office and 
laboratory wings. 
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Nothing To Sneeze At 


By Roger Yee 


loating merrily over your head as you 
1 
enter the atrium at Johns Hopkins Asth- 
ma & Allergy Center in Baltimore is artist 


Larry Kirkland's idea of how the human respi- 
ratory system works. His mobile sculpture is a 
delightful flurry of spheres large and small 
symbolizing cells and allergens interacting in 
the atmosphere that is fondly called “The 
Sneeze,” a name that seems particularly apt 
given the mission of the new, five-story, 
230,000 sq.-ft. facility designed by Hellmuth, 
Obata & Kassabaum (HOK). And the humor is 
much appreciated—with 10 million Ameri- 
cans suffering from asthma in the 19908 
Chronic ailments such as asthma and 
allergy don't grab headlines the way AIDS and 
cancer do, but they are ongoing challenges 
nevertheless. Some 4% of the U.S. population, 
for example, are asthmatics today versus 3% 
in 1979, and the 4,600 Americans who died 
from asthma in 1987 contrast sharply with the 
2,600 who did in 1980. Mounting concern oveı 
Statistics like these as well as similar ones 
reporting from as close as Canada and as far 
as England, Denmark, Sweden, Australia and 


New Zealand are compelling institutions 
Johns Hopkins University to attack ast! 
and allergy with renewed vigor. 

One of the cornerstones of Johns Hop 
philosophy for the Center has been to asseı 
two disciplines that study asthma, immuno! 
and pulmonology under one roof. The intent 
broaden as well as intensify the focus of tl 
disciplines, once scattered throughout the c 
pus, so that physicians can simultaneously 16 
about laboratory research and clinical tr 
ment by their colleagues while they pursue L 
own work. This explains the Genter's tripa 
building program, which HOK has interpre 
through a space plan that groups clinics, lab 
Lories and offices in three separate wi 
around a central atrium. 

What were the biggest design challenge 
tying together so many loose threads? Lé 
Sauer, director of design, architecture, for 
Washington, D.C. office of HOK, notes that 
problems stood out. “First, there was the 1 
to provide flexibility within the architect 
envelope," he recalls. "Then, there was 
desire to provide a superior working envi 
ment for the doctors themselves." As for 
ancing the demands of the Center's three 
tinct functions, it was obvious to every 
how tightly interrelated they would be. 

HOK expected the University's physic 
to participate in programming, planning 
designing the Center from the start and 
not disappointed. In fact, Johns Hopkins n 
larly assists its faculty and administrator 
developing projects through the Dome Co 
ration, its development arm, which funct 
as the official client for the University. D 
assembled a building committee of its 
facility planners and project managers as 
as the Center's future users, including di 
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Inside a typical laboratory at the Asthma 
& Allergy Center (below), the curving 
form of the architecture is seen subtly 
influencing the orientation of the space 
and furnishings, including the critical 
bench and its services and utilities. 


This casual gathering place (bottom) 
combines an arched cove ceiling, indirect 
lighting, glass block, lounge furniture and 
Carpeting to invite scientists to relax and 
converse at the Asthma & Allergy Center, 
free from visual distraction. 
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Bombarding scientists with endless streams of information 


tor Dr. Lawrence Lichtenstein, who chai 
the committee, that faithfully held talks v 
HOK as Sauer reports, “7:30 in the morni 
once every two weeks,” until design devel 
ment was complete. 

Sauer describes the meetings betw 
the Center's scientists and НОК as a cre: 
partnership through which the design 
gained valuable insight into the forces d 
ing scientific research today. Although m 
time was devoted to getting the laborato 


right, it was clear that a working laborat 
would seldom be fixed in space for more t 
a fleeting moment. "As technology advanc 
large equipment shrinks in size only to m 
room for more equipment," Sauer says. 
the same time, old projects wind down 
new ones start up." 

A key planning decision for the laborato 
has been to house them in a wing that traces, 
fan-shaped building site. “The doctors had t 
investigating a number of rectilinear scher 
when we suggested a curved floor plan," Sc 
remembers. “The moment they saw the 1 
scheme, they said, That's it!” (Speci 
designed corner bench units overcome 
penalty of trying to fit rectilinear benches 
equipment into the facility's angled spaces.) 

Other critical choices have included pre 
placement of the laboratory bench, shelv 
services and utilities within each 11 ft. x 2 
module, good for two to three people, 
establishment of a clear horizontal cei 
plenum to run services and utilities from 
corridor to each potential bench locat 
“Equipment and utilities do most of the r 
ing as an R&D facility evolves," Sauer fir 
"Laboratory modules can be linked by c 
pletely removing adjoining walls or oper 
doorways between adjacent spaces." N 
able, demountable walls were considered 
rejected in favor of standard drywall pc 
tions, due to the more common need 
knock-out panels and doorways instea 
room reconfigurations. 

If the results are visually impressiv 
well, the Center can take credit. The rela 
scarcity of top-flight scientific personnel 
made investing in the environments of 
facilities as prudent as it is humane. Say 
appreciative Dr. Lichtenstein, "The Ast 
Center is one of the most beautiful and f. 
tional laboratories I have ever seen. | anc 
other scientists and physicians of the Ce 
very much enjoy working here." 

Unfortunately, НОК found little opportu 
to create a calm, relaxed milieu within the 
oratories themselves. "The labs must acc 
modate changing circumstances and the r 
cling of components," Sauer admits 
researcher rarely escapes from the cons 
bombardment of information inside them. 

For relief, HOK has turned to the corri 
outside the laboratories, the lounges at 
ends of the corridors and the physicians’ 
vate offices in the adjoining office wing. I 
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hrmer, softer finishes and materials prevail, 
ch as upholstered lounge furniture, carpet, 

ric wallcoverings and wood. It's HOK's 
pe that the Center's physicians will Lake 
vantage of these amenities for impromptu 
therings and conversations. 

Examining rooms and support spaces in the 
'tilinear clinical wing, on the other hand, have 
en handled like the interiors of a doctors’ 
ice building. Each floor is differentiated 
ohtly using colors and materials to reflect the 
scipline it serves. НОК stresses what Sauer 
Is process flow, in order to orient physicians, 
aff and patients as they pass іп and out of the 
nic, and ambience, offering comfort and 
surance especially to the Genter's patients. 
The Center's precast-concrete-and-brick 
ucture sits atop a hill overlooking the new 


ing physicians at the Asthma & 
ergy Center a wider perspective on 
piratory ailments means such juxta- 
itions as clinical treatment, as 

in this examining room (right, 
) along with laboratory research. 


been from the south side (right, bot- 
, the Asthma & Allergy Center dis- 
one of the curving walls that con- 
its laboratory wing. Earlier studies 
ctilinear forms were swept aside 
en physicians saw this. 


second floor plan (below) of the 
ma & Allergy Center demonstrates 
HOK joined three separate func- 
is in what could almost be regarded 
three different buildings around a 
ple atrium. 
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Francis Scott Key campus in Baltimore, which 
Johns Hopkins plans to develop into a major 
biomedical research center. Since the Center 
occupies virtually all of its site, it is not expect- 
ed to grow. Each wing, being dependent on the 
same personnel serving the other two wings, 
should maintain its relationship to the whole. 
But the Center won't be static. Physicians, 
other scientists and their staffs will be monitor- 
ing the results of experiments, breaking up 
existing laboratory configurations to construct 
new ones, and discussing their work with one 
another while patients arrive to see them in the 
relative calm of the examining rooms. Mean- 
while in the atrium, Larry Kirkland's mobile 
sculpture will probably have inspired its latest 
“victim” to do what comes all too naturally. 
Kesundheit! > 
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Project Summary: Johns Hopkins Asthma & Allergy Center 


Location: Baltimore, MD. Total floor area: 238,000 sq. 
ft. No. of floors: 6. Average floor size: 40,000 sq. ft. Total 
staff size: 285. Cost/sq. ft: $145. Paint: Glidden, Duron. 
Dry wall: USG. Masonry: Glen-Gery. Flooring: Arm- 
strong. Ceiling: Armstrong. Doors: Ceco. Glass: Vira- 
con. Elevators: Dover. HVAC: Poole & Kent/Div. of 
Coleman Mechanical. Fire safety: American Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Systems. Security: Tele Technor. 
Building management system: Honeywell. Plumbing fixtures: 
American Standard. Client: Dome Corp. Architect and 
interior designer: Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum. 
Structural engineer: Cagley & Assoc. Mechanical/electrical 
engineer: Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum. Construc- 
tion manager: Whiting Turner. Lighting designer: Hell- 
muth, Obata & Kassabaum. Acoustician: Polyson- 
ics. Photographer: Ken Wyner. 
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The Secret Life Of The Cell Block 


The Biomembrane Institute in Seattle was designed by NBBJ Interiors to be a hybrid with a difference— 
neither completely American nor distinctly Japanese 


By Jennifer Thiele 


pharmaceutical conglomerate with an 
American grain warehouse? The 
Biomembrane Institute in Seattle, where inte- 
rior design by NBBJ Interiors has created a 
dynamic laboratory space for scientists seek- 
ing to understand cancer through genetic 
research. On three floors within a renovated 
grain warehouse, a design team led by NBBJ 
principal Rysia Suchecka had to combine the 
differing technical needs and aesthetic 
requirements of an advanced research facility 
and a business and administrative office into 
one cohesive design statement. 
The Biomembrane Institute is more than a 
cancer and genetic research laboratory. The 


Ш hat happens when you cross a Japanese 
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27,500-sq. ft. facility was indirectly estab- 
lished in the United States by Otsuka Pharma- 
ceutical Company of Japan as a non-profit 
research organization under the direction of 
renowned Japanese scientist Sen-Itiroh Hako- 
mori. Though the Biomembrane Institute 
operates quite independently of Otsuka, the 
business relationship gives the pharmaceuti- 
cal company first production and marketing 
rights to any promising drug technologies 
developed at the Institute. 

The Japanese, who have lagged behind the 
Americans in biotechnology—reportedly due 
to a lack of advances in biological science and 
a disinterest among 10р scientists to pioneer 
new companies at home—have recently 


The main corridors at the Biomem- 
brane Institute (ef) hint at the 
research facility's connection to 
Japan. NBBJ used a light wood 
veneer to cover the series of struct 
Columns that punctuate the space. 
Designer Rysia Suchecka was told 
that the tiled floor pattern “could be 
taken for a Japanese print.” 


NBBJ Interiors created a strong co 
nection between the second and thi 
floors of the Biomembrane Institute 
Conference rooms at the top draw 
people up to the third floor. The tra 
parent wall at the foot of the stairca 
helps define the traffic pattern. 


developed a keen interest in investing R 4 
dollars in overseas ventures. The arran 
ment with the Biomembrane Institute not ¢ 
allows Otsuka to tap into the wealt 
biomedical knowledge here, but also ехрд 
its business opportunities in the Uni 
States. In addition, the Institute's stature e 
non-profit organization makes it an econo 
cal ally for Otsuka; it is eligible for grant fu 
ing from public resources such as the Nati 
Institute of Health in Washington, D.C. and 
Center for Disease Control in Atlanta. 

Not surprisingly, Otsuka had no intentio 
flaunting the Biomembrane Institute's Japa 
connection through the nature of its des 
when it approached NBBJ. But neither, app 
ently, did it want a design that was comple 
American, recalls Suchecka. The Institut 
lacility manager, Derwyn Howells, points 
that the scientists who work there are v 
much an international collection, inclu 
many post-doctoral students from Japan. 

"Obviously, the scientific part was ba 
on an American lab," says Suchecka. "But 
other part wasn't very clear. They didn't м 
it to be Japanese, but they didn't want it Lc 
American either." 

Adding to the initial confusion was w 
Suchecka terms “a massive language barri 
between Japanese client and American desi 
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NBBJ designed the Biomembrane Insti- 
tute to reflect a more human scale by 
using warmer, more comfortable mate- 
rials atypical of those usually found in 
science facilities. Luckily, Otsuka Phar- 
maceutical was also interested in creat- 
ing a distinctive look for the Institute, 
and was willing to pay for such added 
design elements as yellow, green and 
pumpkin-colored plastic laminate labo- 
ratory cabinets (above), plus black mar- 
ble accents and generous use of wood 
veneers in the corridors (top). 
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er. "Communication was really 
funny,” she recalls. "The whole 
design went through an inter- 
preter." This obstacle, however, 
NBBJ managed to turn to its 
advantage. "We saw an opportuni- 
ty because they were definitely 
interested in design, and they 
wanted to be different.” says 
Suchecka, adding that Otsuka was 
willing to go the extra mile in 
terms of budget to pay for such 
uncommon accents as yellow, 


green and pumpkin-colored plas- 
lic laminate laboratory cabinets. 
She also admits, "We could all take 
a little bit more chance because 
we couldn't communicate.” 

Perhaps inspired by the com- 
munication gap, NBBJ took pains 
to design a facility that encour- 
ages social interaction among the 
Biomembrane Institute's scien- 
tists. The floor plan is organized 
along a “main street” intersecting 
a “piazza” at a critical junction. 
The main corridors are designed 
to double as gathering areas, and 
offer views into the main labora- 
tories along the building's 
perimeter—partially to enhance 
the sense of community and to 
eliminate the sense of isolation 
for individuals working within. 
Less open interior lab space was 
dedicated to functions that gen- 
erally don't require hours of uninterrupted 
attendance, according to Howells. 

A series of asymmetrical support columns 
throughout the space created some planning 
problems for NBBJ, especially when it came to 
the layout of the corridors. “It was amazing,” 
recalls Suchecka. “Тһе columns were constantly 
shifting, so they weren't in a straight line." 

This interesting characteristic of the con- 
verted grain warehouse prompted Suchecka to 
feature the columns as an important design ele- 
ment, exposing them to the corridors, mounting 
them on black marble pedestals, wrapping 


„ 


them in light wood veneers—a hint of the Іп: 
tute's Japanese roots—and framing them w 
square poles. Though Howells agrees that 
columns are aesthetically pleasing, he lame 
their impact on the floor plan. “You know, we) 
paying for all that square footage, and th 
we're scrambling around looking for a place 
put another freezer.” he points out. “Some of 
columns get in the way.” 

An internal staircase creates a strong с 
nection between the second and third floors 
the facility, with conference rooms as well 
administrative functions intentionally loca 


The strange case of the unaligned columns 


at the Lop of the stairs to encourage scienti: 
to circulate freely up to that level. Unfo 
nately, people aren't the only things that h 
been drawn upstairs. Howells points out t 
access between floors by means of an о 
staircase—as opposed Lo elevator service 
fire stairs between otherwise sealed 
floors—allowed harmless but unpleas 
odors escaping from the laboratories Lo ris 
the top floor in the facility's opening days.“ 
problem was solved by careful adjustments 
the facility s mechanical systems to main 
a completely negative air flow, Howells say: 

Despite such glitches, the Biomembr: 
Institute's mechanical systems have defi 
the standard for Seattle-area biotechnol 
firms, according to Howells. A highly sophi 
cated fire alarm system and equipment me 
toring systems have gotten a firm endorsem 
from both the local fire department and 
Environmental Protection Agency. But 
biggest endorsement from Biomembrane In 
tute staffers themselves is for is the view, w! 
NBBJ was sure to capitalize on by opening 
main corridors to views through the labs 
out through windows in the exterior 
towards a panoramic scene of Puget Sound 
the snow-capped Olympic Mountains. Т 
says Howells, is truly inspirational. 

Before long, the Japanese may be pro 
ing an inspiration of their own by labeling t 
new drug products. Made in America." >= 


Project Summary: The Biomembrane Institute 


Location: Seattle, WA. Total area: 36,000 sq. ft. 
of floors: 3. Average floor size: 12,000 sq. ft. Pi 
Parker Paint. Laminate: Laminare. Laboratory 
es and tables: Ly Line Products. Laboratory 
Harter Group. Professionals’ desks: Harter Gro 
Professionals’ seating: Vecta. Administrative desks: F 
ter Group. Administrative seating: Steelcase. 
seating: Metropolitan Furniture. Cafeteria, di 
auditorium seating and tables: Kinetics. Seating 
stery: Stratford Hall. Library and conference 
Vecta. Library and conference tables: Kinetics. 
making: Hartwood. HVAC: McQuay. Plumbing 
GAM Inc. Client: The Biomembrane Instit 
Architect/interior designer: NBBJ Interiors; Ry 
Suchecka, principal. Structural engineer: Skit 
Ward Magnusson Barkshire. Mechanical 
Notkins Engineering Inc. Electrical engineer: 5 
ling Inc. General contractor: Lease Crutcher Le 
Lab planner: Brad Leathley. Photographer: Paul 
chol Photography. 
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How profoundly a merger or acquisition can alter the professional lives of two design firms 
is more than many firms’ principals care to know-or handle 


ed version of the State of New Hamp- 

shire's implacable motto is becoming a 
forced march for growing numbers of archi- 
tecture, interior design and engineering 
firms—as fewer projects, increased competi- 
tion, lower fees and increasingly sophisticated 
or demanding clients take their toll. Over the 
past several years, mergers and acquisitions 
of design firms have become well-traveled 
routes to diversification by allowing firms to 
expand services and areas of expertise, 
strengthen resources, improve access to capi- 
tal, gain market share and appeal to a wider 
range of potential clients. Many firms rem in 
unaware, however, that the joining oft X 
design firms is like a marriage, in which some 
of the most serious consequences will be the 
ones nobody predicted. 

So why do the mergers and acquisitions 
continue? Each firm has its own reasons. Here 
are three actual scenarios. 

* A large architectural firm with a generalist 
practice and offices in several U.S. cities decides 
to acquire a mid-size firm whose practice is 
entirely in health care. Since health care 
appears to be a growing market, it wants to take 
advantage of the small firm's well-established 
client base and fine reputation. The specialist 
firm sees the acquisition as an opportunity to 
improve its technical resources and to expand 
its market into the other geographical locations 
where the larger company has offices. 

+ А mid-size architectural firm whose clients 
have been primarily high-rise office building 
developers wants to provide interior design ser- 
vices, and realizes the benefit of a merger with a 
well-established mid-size interior design firm 
with corporate, retail and hospitality clients. 

* A multi-national, diversified service cor- 
poration with no previous involvement in the 
design, real estate or construction businesses 
decides to acquire a large interior design orga- 
nization with offices in strategically located 
U.S. cities. It wants to provide professional 
design services to many of its corporate 
clients, who are establishing global facilities. 

On the other side of the bargaining table, 
why would the partners in a design firm be 
willing to relinquish control over what may 
have taken years of blood, sweat and tears to 
build? Often the reason for selling is simply 
age; the partners want to “cash out” for retire- 


[] iversify or die. What sounds like an updat- 
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By Roslyn Brandt 


ment. Without an orderly plan for ownership 
transition, the partners’ only solution may be 
selling the firm. 

Since the benefits of a merger or acquisi- 
tion appear to be so obvious, why do so few 
consolidations like these appear to succeed in 
the design community? Perhaps the answer 


Personnel duplication 
is one of the toughest 
issues in consolidating 
firms. The principals 
must plan staff 
projections based on 
existing and future 
revenue and then 
determine who will 
stay and who must go. 


lies in the fact that professional service firms 
are in the people business—not the commodi- 
ty business. As the saying goes, the assets 
walk into the office each morning and walk out 
of the office each evening. 

Although these precious resources must be 
nurtured and protected if a firm is to thrive, 
partners too often make decisions about merg- 
ers and acquisitions purely for bottom-line con- 
siderations. Little or no thought is given Lo 
determining compatibility and common goals 


throughout all levels of the organization. Fail 
to cope with the critical organizational iss 
that should be resolved either prior to or sit 

taneously with the legal and financial conside 
tions could conceivably sabotage a deal—as 
following discussion points out. 


Compatibility: Form follows ego? 


You like them, their philosophy and t 
work. A perfect match? Watch what happ 
next in the retelling of a real life incident. 
partners of two design firms find they are 
dred spirits in terms of personal work 
styles. They are entrepreneurial, involved 
their projects and behaving like members 
partnership. Furthermore, they genuinely 
and respect each other. They feel confid 
that consolidating their firms should g 
them greater diversification in services 
that the resulting organization will be la 
than the sum of its parts. 

However, the process of project delive 
each office is vastly different, and that ca 
almost insurmountable difficulties. One fir 
compartmentalized while the other work 
project teams. One emphasizes quality des 
while the other focuses on technical expe 
The average age level of one firm's staff is 
young while the other's is much older. In ger 
al, trust is present at the level of principal 
not among staff, which has a more focus 
day-to-day view of responsibilities and goal 

If there is a lesson here, it is that a de 
firm is a social unit as well as a technical t 
Merging two cultures creates an extraordi 
disruption. Egos can get in the way if s 
issues aren't considered carefully and a s 
egy for communicating the benefits to g 
roots staff isn't predetermined. 


Identity crisis: What are you doing to my firm? 


Inevitably, the firm being acquired adapt 
the processes of the acquiring firm. An ide 
crisis can occur when the acquired firm 
change its name and come under the umb 
of the parent firm. Usually such a change п 
be phased in over time because of cont 
agreements that exist at the time of the acq 
tion. Logistics must be worked out regarq 
drawing titles, stationery and so forth in 
interim period. Often the staff of the acqu 
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A critical need exists, and we 
need your help.Thousands of 
homeless families and individ- 
vals have been relocated from 
welfare hotels and dormitory 
sheltersto permanent housing by 
The Partnership for the Homeless. 
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firm resents losing their firm's identity because 
they had grown with the firm and proudly sup- 
ported what they helped to build. This is a hard 
emotional issue that must be dealt with in a pos- 
itive manner to get employees to commit them- 
selves to the new venture with as much enthusi- 
asm as they have before. 


Differing organizational structure: Careers are perishable 


In addition to embracing the identity of the 
acquiring firm, the staff of the acquired firm 
must adapt to its organizational structure. 
Titles and requirements for associate or 
senior associate can vary greatly; such corpo- 
rate titles have been conferred on individuals 
simply on the basis of tenure rather than 
merit. In such cases, once an internal audit is 
made, those not meeting the requirements of 
the parent organization may lose their titles or 
jobs. A similar audit must be performed in a 
merger as well, and an agreement must be 
reached regarding requirements for attaining 
and maintaining officer level. 


Staff defections: The “family” breaks up 


In the case of a small firm being absorbed 
by a large one, the small firm's staff often 
misses the "family-like" atmosphere that pre- 
viously existed. The same is true when two 
like-size firms merge. Individuals frequently 
perceive that their principals, with whom they 
enjoyed direct access, have lost their autono- 
my in a mammoth firm and thus, their power 
to “protect” their staff. 

You can readily trace the next possible 
steps. The staff realizes they will probably 
have less authority in the decision-making 
process. Tremendous unrest results, followed 
by key staff defections. 

These concerns can usually be avoided by 
open communication with the staff before, 
during and after the transaction, Clearly, suc- 
cess Will depend on the ability of the principals 
to foster a positive attitude within the staff 
towards design quality, technical capability 
and client service opportunities in the new 
organization. In today's economy, one of the 
obvious benefits of a consolidation to employ- 
ees is the simple fact that the firm survives at 
all, keeping them employed. 


Duplication of staff: Who's dead wood? 


Here's one of the toughest issues to face. 
Personnel duplication is unavoidable in consoli- 
dating two firms. To cope successfully, the prin- 
cipals must develop a plan of staff projections 
for the new venture based on existing and pro- 
jected revenue. Then a determination should be 
made of who will stay and who must go, based 
on a careful comparison of the strengths and 
weaknesses of all staff members. 

Can this process be time consuming, 
stressful, disruptive and expensive? Absolute- 
Iy—in part because the principals and senior 
managers of each firm are unfamiliar with the 
skills of their counterparts. There is a natural 
tendency to side with the "known" factor, and a 
great deal of negotiation must take place. 

On the other hand, a consolidation can open 
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up new opportunities for staff reassignment 
that didn't exist before. The new position of 
CADD manager, for example, may be created 
due to the augmented size of the organization. 


Differing processes: Not invented here! 


How will the new firm work? Project orga- 
nizational structure, by departments, teams 
or studios, must be determined and imple- 
mented for all future projects. Methods of 
storing project records, either centralized or 
decentralized, must be agreed upon. Files and 
drawings of existing projects must be reorga- 
nized accordingly. 

That's for starters. Salary and bonus levels 
must also be uniformly structured and com- 
municated to the entire staff. Benefits pack- 
ages must be evaluated on the basis of 
expanded personnel and resources. Profes- 
sional registration issues and liability insur- 
ance requirements must also be reviewed. 

Does the joining of two firms begin to 
sound much like the founding of a new firm? 
The similarities can be striking. Differing fee 
structures and contract formats, for example, 


Partners too 
often make decisions 
about mergers and 
acquisitions purely for 
bottom-line 
considerations. 


must be resolved and a common procedure 
established for developing and monitoring 
fees. Accounting systems, project recording 
systems and CADD systems, if not compati- 
ble, must be compared and a new direction 
sought. A strategy for implementing the 
change must also be put into action. 

As if all this weren't enough, the principals 
will have to factor the costs of carrying out all 
these adjustments during non-billable time 
into the decision-making process. One fact 
should be self-evident by now: There is no 
simple formula for a merger or acquisition 
between design firms. 


Office space consideration: Neither your place nor mine 


One of the problems inherent in consoli- 
dating two design firms is that neither typical- 
ly has sufficient space to accommodate the 
total staff. So the time-consuming task of 
determining space needs, finding new space 
and designing new offices must begin. This 


can take an inordinate amount of the prir 
pals’ and key staff's time away from mark 
ing and revenue-generating activities. 
Moving an office as part of a merge 
acquisition can also become a major source 
tension. The cost of moving, for examp 
could be very capital intensive. At the sa 
time, the process itself may serve to mag 
the cultural differences between the firms. 
How should the office function, w 
should it look like and how much shoul 
cost? Such questions must be satisfacto 
answered even though designers ten 
become very vocal about these matter 
building committee comprising principals 4 
key staff members from each firm mus 
formed and empowered with decision-mak 
authority to get the job done right. 


Client concerns: Who's minding the store? 


Would you like to change surgeons in 
middle of an operation”? Clients of des 
firms often become understandably c 
cerned during a merger or acquisition ab 
project continuity and personal relations: 
with partners and staff they have соте 
trust. They want to be assured, of course, 
the consolidation will not adversely af 
their project in any way. 

Clients obviously hire different firms 
different reasons. One client may retain a 
nature design firm because he wants 
“image” product: another will seek a firm 
a reputation for cost-effective, technic. 
superior work or a specialized experti 
Thus, where two merging firms have very 
ferent perceived images, clients can beca 
genuinely worried that their projects will 4 
fer. After all, they believe, the logistics of 
minating the transaction could divert 
attention of the principals from their projed 

For this reason, firms must develop a cd 
prehensive presentation about the val 
added benefits of the consolidation for t 
clients. When clients come away from th 
deliberations, they should feel that the 
venture will not only satisfy their orig 
expectations, but will additionally pro 
them with improved service and grea 
resources. By comparison, existing contra 
al agreements can be dealt with easily. 

Disheartening as it surely must be for 
architects and interior designers, consolida 
in the design community may be an idea w 
time has come. Amidst widespread corpoi| 
restructuring, many corporations are see! 
outside consultants who can provide a com 
hensive shopping list of diversified design 
vices. Two firms could meet this market 
through a merger or acquisition. But sucd 
might well depend on how carefully the рі 
pals consider the elusive aspects of institut! 
al compatibility—along with the omnipres 
bottom line. >= 
Roslyn Brandt is a principal of Barnes 4 
Brandt Inc., a New York-based marketing 
management consulting firm serving 
design community that has helped des 
organizations through the evaluation prod 
prior to implementing a merger or acquisit 
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When the Going Gets Tough... 


Do the tough really go shopping? Contract Design examines the role of furnishings marts 


in the design community today 


By Roger Yee with research by Jennifer Thiele, Jean Godfrey-June and Amy Milshtein 


hen was the last time you visited a fur- 
W nishings mart? Gary Lee, vice president 

and operating officer for the Chicago 
office of design firm ISD Incorporated, has 
fond memories of them as giant, 19th-centu- 
ry-style emporiums where at least one sample 
of everything for sale in the world would be 
available. “I grew up with the Merchandise 
Mart,” he says. “In the old days it was a won- 
derful display vehicle.” 

Lee still visits his home town mart, the 
mightiest of them all at 4.2 million sq. ft. But 
he's not the frequent shopper he once was. 
“Our firm still cruises the Mart now, but not as 
much as we used to,” he reveals. “We go there 
to get a closer look at products where small 
differences can only be seen in person, and to 
gain a better understanding of a manufacturer, 
But we also get product information from 
sales representatives, our library, magazines 
and word of mouth.” 

In a similar vein, Douglas R. Parker, direc- 
tor of architect and designer market manage- 
ment for Steelcase, Inc. in Grand Rapids 
(Mich.), acknowledges the importance of 
marts but points to alternate sources of infor- 
mation that are proliferating. “There are many 
more media for helping our customers make 
intelligent product choices than there were 10 
years ago,” he believes. “Once, marts were 
practically the only medium. Today, we are all 
getting much more solution-specific. Cus- 
tomers want to know how your product is 
going to solve their problem. Mock-ups are 
playing a much larger role, as are installation 
visits. Simply looking at a product once in a 
showroom is rarely sufficient.” 

Are these atypical comments? Aberrations 
from a concensus? Or sour grapes? In conver- 
sations with leading designers and furnishings 
manufacturers as well as the managers of major 
marts in the three largest American cities, the 
editors of Contract Design have seen a new and 
complex product information network taking 
form within the nation's design community. 

Furnishings marts, which typically com- 
prise product showrooms, specialized facili- 
ties such as auditoriums and conference 
rooms, plus one or more food services and 
other convenience stores, continue to be key 
players in this network. Nobody questions 
this. However, the usefulness of marts is quali- 
fied by designers and manufacturers alike, 
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even as they continue to patronize them. 

All marts, it seems, are not created equally 
useful. This has been apparent particularly 
since the 1980s, when the real estate boom 
caused developers to seed the nation’s second 
and third-tier metropolitan areas with dozens 
of furnishings marts. The State of Colorado, 


“Marts are at the 
same point as 
manufacturers, 
They’re fighting for 
business.” 


-Мапу Vaught 
Kimball Office Furniture Co. 


for example, has less than half the population 
of New York City, yet it is served by not one 
mart but three in Denver. 

Consequently, different marts serve dif- 
ferent purposes, depending on where they 
are and how they function. Marts continue to 
be respected as major sources of product 
information only when they are comprehen- 
sive, mainly in first and second-tier markets. 
“We use them as a last resort,” observes 
Anthony Harbour, managing principal for the 


Houston office of Gensler & Associat 
Architects, “if we can't find the right prod 
or for inspiration or if a client wants to 
something that's too large to fit in our offi 
Smaller firms and residential firms prob: 
use marts much more.” 

Much has been said about how quiet 
hallways seem after hosting their annual tr 
shows—NEOCON at the Merchandise Ma 
Chicago, WestWeek at the Pacific Design Cen 
Los Angeles and Designer's Saturday in vari 
marts in New York—and other events, Des 
and manufacturers seem to accept low daily 
fic as a fact of life that might improve if m 
could attract more regional sales and se 
offices or residential showrooms, 

On the other hand, any mart that wants 
respect of its tenants and visitors will 
expected Lo provide an expanding men 
year-round services, such as continuing е 
cation for designers and facility managers 
sales and marketing programs for manu 
turers—in addition to annual trade shows 
special events. “The expectations of visi 
and tenants are much higher now,” says M 
Vaught, director of marketing communicati 
for Kimball Office Furniture Co. in Jasper, I 
"They want worthwhile programs that ju 
visits, both during major trade shows 
throughout the year." If marts are still app: 
ated for giving designers access to the 
thing. they no longer enjoy a monopoly 
product information. 


A cure for clients with wandering eyesight 


One reason for this has been the ea 
ness of manufacturers to reach design fi 
directly. Relying on walk-in business 
school-tie connections may have b 
acceptable in a kinder, gentler era w 
fewer manufacturers competed for fe 
design firms and their clients. From the 
1980s on, however, manufacturers’ tech 
sales people calling on design firms, sen 
samples, erecting mock-ups and stoc 
design firms’ libraries with catalog bin 
and product samples have become valu 
sources of product information that h 
supplanted marts to some degree—as h 
professional magazines that carry arti 
and advertising about furnishings, and е 
corporate facility planning or facility n 
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sement departments who maintain case 
stories on products and installations, 

It's a delicate situation for marts and tenants 
ke. “Marts are at the same point as manufac- 
ег,” observes Kimball's Vaught. “They're 
hting for business.” 

Yet designers vociferously defend marts 

n when they no longer “shop” them. Richard 
rison, design partner for the New York office 
Swanke Hayden Connell, Architects, likes 
em for networking. “We don't use marts for 
opping because manufacturers come to us.“ 

says. “But our industry needs a nucleus, a 
thering spot, and marts serve as centers of 
tivities like special events or education.” 

Nancy Kendall, director of interior design for 
RSS Architects in Houston, actually finds 
arts too distracting—to clients. “I don't use 
^al marts because I have the material here 
d manufacturers bring it to us," she admits. “I 

prefer to tailor my client's view of products. 
P may see things in a mart that don't fit into my 
sign, so | end up digging myself into a hole." 

Why does Kendall attend the major trade 
ows, such as NEOCON, the nation's biggest 
ntract furnishings show? She cites new 
‘oducts as well as networking. "I can see 

roductions in Chicago that won't come Lo 
buston," she says. "NEOCON is also an 

portant occasion for renewing relation- 
ips with major manufacturers' sales repre- 
ntatives and directors of design.” 

Part of the problem may also be that clients 

mselves are becoming more sophisticated 

ut their facility needs so that “kicking the 
es" in a showroom won't suffice any more. 
e Knoll Group has certainly noticed a new 
d demanding customer entering its show- 
ms. Notes Sandra Friedman, vice president 
facilities for the Knoll Group in New York, 
arts now have to respond to the fact that 

liture is being sold differently. Today, pur- 
asers want Lo see products as they would be 

d in an office environment.” 

In other words, what was once revered as a 
prk of industrial art is now handled like an 
Austrial machine. "While Knoll showrooms 
ve always been visually exciting, they now 
Бо serve as more comprehensive resource 

ters,” Friedman explains. “In addition, end 
ers are demanding more direct interaction 

h Knoll. We are sending product samples, 

eduling plant tours and building mock-ups 
bre than ever before.” 

As concern for image yields to concern for 
ction, the marts are hearing one request over 
d over, wherever they are: service, States Juli- 

Lam, senior principal for Hellmuth, Obata & 
sabaum Interiors in New York, “Product dis- 

у is not enough to keep the marts busy. They 
ша offer more product information, educa- 

, awards and other events.” 

Manufacturers apparently concur with 
signers on this count. “Once the few days of 
P annual market are over,” says Ric Reed, 
hnager, corporate facilities planning and 
sign for Haworth in Holland, Mich., “the mart 

omes only as successful to an exhibitor as its 

ity to serve as an ongoing center for the dif- 
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ferent elements of the contract furnishings 
business in the immediate area.” 


Your friendly, informative, neighborhood mart? 


Managers of the nation’s leading marts 
should be given their due for sincerely 
embracing the opportunity to get closer to the 
rest of the design community. In the words of 
Richard T. Norfolk, president of the Pacific 
Design Center in Los Angeles, “A design cen- 
ter’s ‘unique mission’ includes support and 
education of the A&D community. A strong 
relationship with national and local chapters 
of industry organizations takes many forms, 
from housing local-chapter offices to working 
together on events and programs.” 

Norfolk certainly takes his own advice. “At 
Pacific Design Center,” he reports, “education 
of the community does not begin and end with 
WestWeek, although a great effort is made to 
present a comprehensive program of semi- 
nars and workshops that will enrich a design- 


“We don’t use marts for 
shopping because 
manufacturers come to 
us. But our industry 
needs a nucleus, and 
marts serve as centers 
of activities like special 
events or education.” 


—Richard Carlson, 
Swanke Hayden Connell, Architects 


er's market experience. Throughout the year, 
we sponsor several seminar series, such as 
this fall's programs, "Visual Display Termi- 
nals: New Challenges in the Workplace’ and 
‘Management, Money and Marketing,’ on per- 
tinent issues facing the interiors industry. 
Many programs are now developed for the 
facilily manager and corporate end user as 
well as for the design professional.” 

Yet the question lingers from one NEO- 
CON, Designer's Saturday and WestWeek to 


the next: Can the design community support 
all the nation's marts? There is no doubt about 
the continuing relevance of the Chicago, Los 
Angeles and New York marts. But to hear 
designers and manufacturers (not to mention 
managers of marts) talk about the rest of the 
field, Ше answer comes across as a not very 
resounding "maybe." 

Тһе Merchandise Mart and its NEOCON will 
surely survive as long as the design community 
does. “Manufacturers feel that they have to be 
here,” says Gloria Zylowski, executive director 
of communications for the Merchandise Mart. 
“They benefit from being in the Mart because 
our communications and marketing benefit 
them in addition to their own efforts.” 

And while the trade shows in New York and 
Los Angeles gain in stature as regional events, 
Zylowski maintains that NEOCON remains the 
most important show of all. “New product is the 
number one reason for attending a trade show,” 
she says. “Compared to anything else, the Mer- 
chandise Mart has the largest numbers of man- 
ufacturers and new product introductions.” 

Does the severe fragmentation of New 
York's contract furnishings showrooms hurt 
their operations, since the largest mart, the 
International Design Center New York (IDCNY) 
does not dominate the region the way the Mer- 
chandise Mart and the Pacific Design Center 
do in theirs? Having drawn on the design tal- 
ents of Pei Cobb Freed & Partners and Gwath- 
mey Siegel & Associates, the IDCNY has won 
great acclaim as one of the most handsome 
and efficient marts to visit. Yet concern over 
its location, sitting on the “wrong” side of the 
East River facing Manhattan, has yet to dissi- 
pate—especially in light of the announced 
arrival of a new Manhattan mart, occupying 
the former beaux arts home of B. Altman & 
Company, a recent casualty among New York's 
embattled department stores. 

Showing its mettle, IDCNY is not letting 
skeptics discourage it from serving the 
design community better. “Marts have 
recently had to look at new ways to market 
themselves by increasing services to design- 
ers and improving relationships with ten- 
ants,” says Alexia Lalli, senior vice presi- 
dent, marketing and communications for 
IDCNY. “These are things that marts should 
have always been doing.” 

If there is a wild card left to play as an 
alternative to marts, it is the European-style 
exposition, conducted in rented booth space 
in convention centers. The North Florida chap- 
ter of the Institute of Business Designers (IBD) 
runs just such an event, Designfest. Is it com- 
petition for the marts? The IBD thinks not, 
since il started 12 years ago as a fundraiser 
and bills itself as just “another source of prod- 
uct information for designers.” 

The allure of a Designfest is obvious: every 
manufacturer under one roof in space leased 
only for the duration of a show. Mart man- 
agers claim that this type of trade show does 
not compete with their properties. Whether or 
not the design community will see matters 
this way is a classic judgment call. >= 
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Good Design іе Good Business 


1991 International Interior Design Exposition 
Metro Toronto Convention Centre 
255 Front Street West Toronto Canadas 
Thured2y November 216t 10am - @pm 
Friday November 22rd 10am - 2pm 
Saturday November 23rd 10 ат - 4pm 
IIDEX is presented by the Association of 
Registered Interior Designers of Ontario 
166 Bedford Road Toronto Canada MSR 2k9 
Tel (416) 921 2127 Fax (416) 921 3660 
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Circle 41 оп reader service card 


Deek the Walls 


TECHNOLOGY 


Hospitality wallcoverings add style, protection and flexibility- 
and might even save your life-all for about $3.00 a yard 


Il walls are not created equal—especially in 


hospitality. Some need the rich opulence of 
a custom fabric. Others count on the 


diorse scrubability of vinyl. But all demand 
ith and high design to attract fickle 
lers and keep them coming back. 
he staircase divides a hotel's wall- 
ing needs. Downstairs public 
1s, with their big budgets and high 
bility, give hotels the opportunity to 
w off. And so they do, with pricey 
m fabrics or unusual vinyls. 
In ballrooms, convention and 
ption areas, fashion comes first,” 
Mary Lyons, director of hospitali- 
yr DesignTex. Fabric, often a 
ask, is one way to get that luxuri- 
ook. Admittedly, fabric is not easi- 
aned, but hotels usually employ а 
“гай Lo protect the area. As Lyons 
>S, “Someone would really have to 
ard to stain the walls.” Priced 
‚een $10 and $20 a yard, this type 
allcovering rarely makes its way 
to the guestrooms. 
abric is not the only way to cover а 
ic room wall. Highly embossed, 
Биа! vinyls can also add that look of 
with a little more—the stress is 
ittle—cleanability. The more 
yssed a wallcovering is, the hard- 
is to clean. Thomas Hawver, 
onal sales manager for Innova- 
s in Wallcoverings, prices these 
rials at $9 to $36 a yard. 
at the place where vinyl wallcover- 
"ally works is upstairs, in the cor- 
rs and guestrooms. It washes 
n with soap and water, protects 
‚all against bumps and scrapes, 
warmth and hominess that paint cannot 
'h and it's relatively inexpensive: between 
) and $5 a yard. 


he upper layer of vinyl wallcovering is 


inyl chloride, giving it its innate washa- 
y. This PVC layer is usually enhanced with a 
‘oat of Du Pont's Tedlar, which makes the 
Pring stain resistant. The backing can be 

n scrim, a cotton/poly blend or a non- 
'n polyester. 

inyl wallcovering is divided into cate- 
as by thickness. Type 1 is the thinnest at 
to 19.4 ounces per linear yard and is 
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By Amy Milshtein 


While wallcoverings like these may he prohibitive 
for upstairs guest rooms, they are perfect for 
tony reception areas and ballrooms. Innovations 
in Wallcoverings' LX Series Collection (top) is 
constructed of highly embossed vinyls. 
J.M. Lynne's American Naturals (above) 
are made of natural fibers in the United States, 
making them nearly half the price of equal-quality 
imported wallcoverings. 


well suited to guestrooms. Weighing in at 
19.5 to 32.9 ounces per linear yard, Type 2 is 
more appropriate for corridors which need 
the added protection. Type 3 is too thick for 
hospitality and is used mostly in hospi- 
tal corridors. 

Thickness is not the only feature 
that sets guestroom walls apart from 
corridors. Color and surface treat- 
ments vary greatly depending on which 
side of the door the wall is on. "Corri- 
dors usually receive an embossed, dark 
and conservative material," says John 
Butcher, Koroseal Wallcoverings' prod- 
uct manager, "while guestrooms are 
covered in a lighter, printed vinyl." 

Vinyl prints do not necessarily mean 
hearts and flowers, since many printed 
wallcoverings are designed to look like 
fabric. Sometimes they are lightly 
embossed and then printed to make the 
texture look deeper. Whatever approach is 
taken, they usually avoid intricate pat- 
terns that need careful matching because, 
as Barbara Stuhlmann, regional sales 
manager at Kinney Wallcoverings notes, 
“Many hotel chains do a ‘production hang’ 
where each worker installs 100 yards a 
day, so they want a print that can go up 
without too much fuss." 

No matter where hospitality wallcov- 
erings go or what they look like, there 
are two factors they have in common. 
The first is fire retardancy. All must be 
fire rated class ^, but some go above 
and beyond that. Koroseal offers the 
Early Warning Effect, a substance incor- 
porated into the wallcovering that, when 
heated to 300 degrees, emits a harmless 
vapor which sets off an alarm. Since the 
trigger temperature is well below the ignition 
temperature of most common room materi- 
als, the Early Warning Effect gives hotel own- 
ers and patrons precious added minutes Lo 
combat or escape a fire. 

'The other tie that binds hospitality wallcov- 
erings is turnover. Even though the product is 
sturdy enough to last 10 years, style is more 
fleeting than that. To look fresh, hotels usually 
replace wallcoverings every 3 to 5 years both 
upstairs and down. Nevertheless, wallcover- 
ing does its job—even if for a brief and well 
scrubbed moment. ®: 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Take This Chair and Love It 


With all of today’s advanced ergonomic seating options, there is still a lot of room for improvement 


epetitive strain injuries will be in the 

1990s what asbestos was іп the 1980s." 

The sentiment comes from outspoken 
contract furniture industry veteran Norman 
Polsky, chairman of Fixtures Furniture. But 
even а newcomer knows how right he is. 

Though industry leaders like George 
Wilmot, vice president, advanced research of 
The Knoll Group, aptly point out, “Seating is 
only one part of the whole system of human 
factors support,” the scenario to which Polsky 
refers is casting a long shadow on the contract 
seating industry. End-users are becoming 
increasingly aware of the importance of 
ergonomic seating as research reveals more 
about the physical dangers of improper seat- 
ing in task-intensive environments. At the 
same time, manufacturers are determined to 
improve the ergonomic chairs they ship to 
corporate America. And everyone is looking 
over his shoulder at an expected tide of 
ergonomics-related legislation. 

Ergonomics in seating design is nothing 
new. The push to design “human-engineered” 
chairs dates back to the first two decades of 
this century. Over time, the sophistication of 
ergonomic seating has evolved to the point 
where many office chairs can almost be 
regarded as office machines, accommodating 
nearly every aspect of a user's dimensions 
and postures, 

With such an abundance of advanced 
options available on the market today, one 
might wonder whal could possibly be left to 
improve. But William Dowell, research pro- 
gram manager for Herman Miller, speaks for 
the entire industry when he says, “There are 
still a lot of things we can do to improve 
ergonomic seating.” 

On the distant horizon are some quite rev- 
olutionary ideas. “As with many other indus- 
tries and products, electronics will provide 
sensing and adjustability.” points out Don 
Emmons, vice president of marketing for Unit- 
ed Chair. “The evolution of the modern video 
camera from manual to automatic controls is 
a prime example. Advances in electronically 
controlled sensing will certainly expand to 
seating. The question is how soon.” 

Ergonomic seating design within the next 
decade will likely be evolutionary, not revolution- 
ary. One point on which manufacturers seem to 
agree is that simplicity will be the key. “People are 
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By Jennifer Thiele 


spoiled by the easy operation of such machines 
as cars,” points out Fritz Makiol, a designer for 
Girsberger Office Seating. “This level of comfort 
is also expected of an office chair.” 

Manufacturers don't agree, however, on the 
means to achieve that end. “Probably the great- 
est area for advancement is to make chairs 
work harder without the person having to do 
anything,” says Ginny Kortesoja, director of 
seating products for Allsteel. This theory of 
“passive ergonomics” is popular with many 
manufacturers. Dowell, for example, says Her- 
man Miller's design focus will remain on “inher- 
ent motion” to make needed adjustments. 

The push towards more passive ergonomic 
functions comes from the complexity associ- 
ated with “bells and whistles” on highly 
adjustable chairs. “Many sitters do not know 
how to adjust their chairs properly,” says Unit- 


ntegrai toam 
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back height 
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ed Chair's Emmons. “In fact, those w 
chairs have many controls can adver 
affect their own productivity and health if 
misuse them. Passively designed controls 
inherently safer and healthier.” 

Why are other manufacturers 1 
ambivalent on passive ergonomics? 
adjustment is useless if no one’s going to 
it,” admits Knoll’s Wilmot. “But a chair 
do its job with no involvement from the usd 

San Francisco's VDT legislation and / 
codes are also influencing the debate. 
Cornell, manager of behavioral and envi 
mental research for Steelcase, comments 
impending legislation has shifted the emy 
sis back towards active adjustability. “Pe 
will favor a more active approach,” he s 
“because they can look at a chair and 
'Ah...there's a control for this and that.” 
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dorsing active controls doesn't mean they 

' perfect or even close to it now. "We want Lo 
ake chairs as simple as possible so people 
n't misadjust them,” adds Steelcase seating 
duct manager Kees Breeuwsma. 

Ken Malik, group director of seating for 
hworth, calls control mechanisms “the heart 
the chair.” He even feels that these mecha- 
sms will be the focus of the state of the art. 
here will be no more breakthroughs,” he 
edicts, “but mechanisms and controls will 
come more user-friendly.” 

In truth, the distinction between passive and 
tive ergonomics appears to be getting quite 
urred. No matter how manufacturers feel 
out the two strategies, everyone is hedging 
; bets by pursuing both. “I don't believe it will 

possible to satisfy all requirements with a 
gle chair model,” observes Girsberger's 
ikiol. “A complete chair line is called for." 

Development is proceeding in other areas of 
sign, of course. The trend towards greater 

ersity of component materials offers both 
iclional and environmental advantages. Says 
an Harter, chairman of Harter, “Advances in 

' use of synthetics have already created new 
tions in seating design.” 

Improved manufacturing techniques will also 
ıy an important role in expanding ergonomic 
ating options. “The technical evolution into 
mputerization and robotics has given manu- 
‘turers exact tooling and dimensions to more 
curately define the form and function of 
'onomic seating,” explains Fredrich Grahl, 
'sident апа СЕО of Grahl Industries. 


“People are 
spoiled by the easy 
operation 
of such machines 
as cars. This level 
of comfort is also 
expected of an 
office chair.” 


—Fritz Makiol, designer, Girsberger Office Seating 
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The recent flurry of studies on the role of 
office furniture in stress-related injuries sug- 
gests that seating manufacturers are not 
going 10 escape further regulation. Proactive 
companies are already anticipating more 
stringent legislation and attempting to influ- 
ence it with a cohesive voice through such 
associations as BIFMA. Though guidelines are 
not unwelcome—the industry already polices 
itself with ANSI guidelines—manufacturers 
are afraid of excessive legislation, especially 


local laws, as opposed to a national standard. 

Another concern expressed by Herman 
Miller's Dowell is that future guidelines will be 
based on prescriptive specifications rather 
than performance specifications. Would law 
makers try to tell manufacturers how to build 
their chairs? If one thing is clear from survey- 
ing the nation’s leading chair manufacturers, it 
is that today’s overwhelming ergonomic 
options may already let everyone take a com- 
fortable seat right now. >= 


The Nelson 11 


Straightforward Furniture 


...from Sauder. 


No pretensions here. The best people seem to be 
the ones folks call hard working and honest. And 
we figure the best furniture ought to be described 
the same way. 

Sauder makes chairs and tables to live up to the 
demands people make of them. The Nelson II, 
pictured above, is no exception. Long the exclusive 
manufacturer of the Nelson II, Sauder is now the 
exclusive marketer of this design, as well. 

All Sauder designs emphasize a classic marriage 
of form and function. And we apply sound ergo- 
nomic principles to insure that every chair we make 
is remarkably comfortable to sit in, every table a 
pleasure to use. 

Call or write today for free, color literature. 


Nelson II designers 
Architects Börge Lindau & Bo Lindekrantz 


Sauder Manufacturing Company 
600 Middle Street 

Archbold, Ohio 43502-0230 

(419) 446-9384 

Toll-free (U. S.) 1-800-537-1530 


Fax: (419) 446-2590 
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When Toasters Had Wings 


Popular Art Deco, Depression Era Style and Design, 
by Robert Heide and John Gilman, 
1991, New York: Abbeville Press, 228 pp., $35.00 


You would expect Hartmut Esslinger, the 
feisty, talented founder of frogdesign (the lower 
case "[" is at his insistence), one of the most 
innovative industrial design firms in business 
today, to proclaim that "Form follows emo- 
tion.” After all, the public has come to expect 
such avant garde manifestos from this con- 
sciously bad boy of design, who has the Sony 
Trinitron, Apple Macintosh and NeXT Computer 
to his credit. Yet the idea that design should 
express our feelings about an industrial object 
as Well as its function was explored as early as 
the 1920s and 1930s by such respected and 
respectable industrial designers, architects and 
interior designers as Paul Frankl, Walter von 
Nessen, Raymond Loewy, Norman Bel Geddes, 
Walter Dorwin Teague, Gilbert Rohde, Henry 
Dreyfuss, Donald Deskey, Russel Wright, Ely- 
Jacque Kahn, Raymond Hood, Eliel Saarinen 
and Joseph Urban. 


BOOKSHELF 


This is just one of many 
delightful revelations in 
Popular Art Deco, 
Depression Era Style 
and Design, written by 
two noted authors and 
collectors of popular cul- 
іше and its artifacts. 
Mthough Art Deco made 
its formal debul as an aes- 
thetic vision and decorative 
style in the 1925 Paris 
Exposition Internationale des 
Arts Decoratifs, it traces its 
roots back to the same sources 
of Modernism that gave rise to 
the Bauhaus and the Inter- 
national Style, But what a differ- 
ence between Art Deco (also 
known then as Art Moderne, Jazz Moderne and 
the New York Style) and the Bauhaus! 
age after page of handsomely reproduced 
images of posters, skyscrapers, furniture, con- 
sumer appliances and other familiar objects 
show how Art Deco embraced the machine 
and modern science and technology as agents 
of social progress and benevolent change. 


Virtually nothing was t 
small or insignificant 
escape stylistic transf« 
mation. Exotic wonde 

from chemistry li 

plastics and nylon we 

combined with su 

traditional materid 

as metal, ela: 

leather and fabric 

invest even humt 

ob-jects like a 19 

“Turnover” toas 

by Westinghou 

with the power and moti 
of an airplane. 

Did Art Deco ever make sense? W 
cared? Whether or not an object's functi 
needed it, designers or architects strea 
lined its form and then piled on such mot 
as lighting bolts, Cubist abstractions or tre 
ical birds to heighten the drama. The desi 
community and the public had a wonder 
time exploring what now appears to be 
perpetual World of Tomorrow. With the ge 
erous aid of this book, we can go back to 1 
future again—and again. >= 
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DOUGLASS INDUSTRIES 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


ele America 

ele's updated Accent Your Imagination cal- 
o features 16 pages of the latest decorative 
dware designs іп full color. Included is an 
ressive array of wood, metal, plastic and 
thetic resin handles and knobs spanning a 
e spectrum of styles, colors and sizes. 

je No. 293 


indler Elevator Corporation 

indler Elevator Corporation has published а 
ming Guide describing its Spectrum Series ol 
ator cab designs. The Spectrum Series offers 

-engineered cabs for hydraulic and traction 
ators. Elements presented in the Planning 
le include cab configurations plus a selection 
all and door types, handrails, ceilings, sur- 
finishes and fixtures. 

е No. 291 


Decorative Products 
)wn Berger, Relief Decorations, the 
lusive manufacturer of Anaglypta and 
rusta, introduces a comprehensive new 


sample book titled Lasting Impressions. The Richards- Wilcox 

book features the ultimate in embossed — gichards-Wilcox's Aurora Quik-Lok shelving 
relief wallcoverings. displayed through systems brochure contains detailed product 
exquisite vignette shots of each pattern that information, schematic diagrams and photo- 
highlight the decorative potentials of these graphy to simplify the decision-making process 


wallcoverings for specifying shelving systems. The system fea- 
Circle No. 292 tures four-post design to yield more linear filing 

space than conventional shelving systems. 
Dar/Ran Circle No. 290 


The new Fax-Factory Express brochure is now 
available from Dar/Ran. The 20-page Bruce Hardwood Floors 

brochure depicts the com- "d «Ж The full line of Bruce Hardwood Floors, 

pany s extensive ge FHS 8 including strips, planks, parquets and the 

revolutionary new Feature Strips, is fea- 

" tured in this colorful new catalog. Room 

scenes of 25 different floors are includ- 


product selection, 
which includes six 
casegoods collections 
from a choice of tradi- 
tional, contemporary, 
and transitional styling, It 
also illustrates the wide 
finish selection, expansive 


ed to illustrate the many fashion 
opportunities of a Bruce hardwood 
floor. In addition, information on col- 
ors, finishes, construction, installa- 


tion and maintenance makes this 
options and sizing modifi- 


cations available 
Circle No. 295 


catalog a comprehensive hard- 
wood flooring selection guide. 
Circle No. 294 
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It seems designers are of two minds about 
fabrics. And why not? How do you choose 
when your options are lasting beauty, or 
fabrics that merely last? It's easy. Head for 
Du Pont Certified Antron” Advantage* fabrics 
and get both. You'll have your choice of colors, 


COMMON SENSE. 


textures, even lustres. All available in attractive 
price ranges and from top fabric suppliers. 

Plus, the Du Pont Certification guarantees 
superior resistance to abrasion and pilling. In 
other words, the kind of exceptional perform- 
ance you expect from Antron? 

To put it simply, we had the good sense 
to give you the best of both worlds. 

To learn more, call us at 1-800-342-7345. 
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CONTRACT CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP WANTED 


U 


Serving The Contract Furnishings 
Industry In Executive Search 


Since 1983 we have been the leader 
in providing cost effective, profession- 
al consulting services to the contract 
furnishings industry nationwide. Our 
expertise encompasses: 


* Executive Search/ 
Recruitment 


* Compensation Surveys 


* Confidential Advertising 
and Candidate Screening 

* On-Site Interviewing/ 
Recruiting 

* References and Credential 
Verification 


We serve some of the finest compa- 
nies in the industry on an ongoing 
basis. If we can be of service to you, 
please contact us. 


KRISTAN ASSOCIATES 


12 Greenway Plaza 5485 Belt Line 
Suite 1100 Suite 125 
Houston, TX 77046 Dallas, TX 75240 
713/961-3040 214/960-7010 
Fax 713/961-3626 Fax 214/239-7010 


Sales 
Recruiters 


FOR OVER 10 YEARS WE HAVE 
REPRESENTED HARD-WORKING, 
TALENTED SALES/MANAGEMENT 
AND MARKETING INDIVIDUALS 
AND THE QUALITY COMPANIES 
WHERE THEY ARE RECOGNIZED, 
DEVELOPED AND REWARDED. 

IF YOU FEEL THAT YOU OR YOUR 
COMPANY MAY QUALIFY, PLEASE 
CALL OR WRITE TO: 


Sales Recruiters® 
International, Ltd. 
RICHARD J. HARRIS, C.P.C. 

NEAL BRUCE, C.P.C. 
371 South Broadway 
Tarrytown, New York 10591 
914-631-0090 O 212-319-6255 


THE KRAMER GROUP mc. | 


EXECUTIVE SEARCH & CONSULTING 


OPEN PLAN PLACEMENTS NATIONWIDE 
Sales, Sales Managers, District Managers 
and Designers. I place professionals in the 
OPEN OFFICE SYSTEM industry. All fees 


paid by employer. All information handled 
in the strictest confidence. Contact Linda 
Greer at 800-777-2349. 


Tel: 516/473-8080 
Fax: 516/331-2188 


JOHN J. WOEHRLE 
Senior Partner 
Office Furniture Division 


PO Box 287, 407 E. Main St. 
Port Jefferson, NY 11777-0287 


WANT EXTERIOR EXPOSURE? 


ADVERTISE IN 
CONTRACT DESIGN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


800/688-7318 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A young, assertive, resilient, creative 
New York metro sales professional, wishes 
to relocate to the state of Florida. My mis- 
sion , should your company get on board is 
to: increase sales and generate business in a 
deserted market. Sales history in both 
healthcare and corporate environments, 
Experienced in casegoods, tables, seating, 
systems, floor to ceiling panels, ceilings, 
walls, and flooring... Mfg., dealer, A,& D., or 
facility inquires welcomed. Reply to Box 
CO100, Contract Design, 15400 Knoll Trail 
Drive #112, Dallas, TX 75248. 


REPS WANTED 


SALES REPS WANTED 
An established midwest manufacturer seek 
aggressive, experienced representatives 
Complete line of quality tables, bases and 
worksurfaces for the hospitality, office and 
contract furniture industries. Many prim 
territories available. Must have a strong 
working relationship with dealers and de 
signers. For consideration send complete re 
sume with lines carried and references to: 
MARKETING MANAGER 
P O Box 262 
WAUSAU, WI 54402-0262 


SYSTEMS FURNITURE/PARTITIONS 

FIVE GOOD REASONS 

TO INVESTIGATE FURTHER 

* Prime Territories* for exclusive Representatio 

M. West, N.West, Mtn. State, S. West & Califo; 

* Three Distinct Panel Systems for Broad Market 
Appeal 

* Floor to Ceiling Panels 

* Strong, Service Oriented Factory Support 

* Excellent Commission Structure 


Call Mr. George at 800-733-6633 


AGGRESSIVE SALES REPS 
EXPANDING 

SEEKING AGGRESSIVE, PROFESSIONA 
REPS. FOR QUALITY CONTRACT MFG O 
CASE GOODS & UPH. SOLID WOODS, VE 
NEERS LAMINATES. RESUME TO: SALE 
MANAGER, P. O. BOX 248, MONTOURSVILLE 
PA 17754 PHONE: 717/368-2424 


Manufacturer of execcutive office furn 
ture has choice territories available i 
Northern, Eastern, Southern and Wester 
regions. Forward resume to: Reps, P. O. Во 
1832, Grand Rapids, MI 49501. 


MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVE 

NEEDED 

A truly unique opportunity ... One of th 
world's foremost suppliers of flat glass prod 
ucts to the trade is currently recruiting сара 
ble, experienced sales representatives to sell 
full line of competitively priced clear glas 
table tops, featuring a complete line of vario 
types of edge work (i.e./ beveled, O.G.). 
For more than 25 years, Vitco has been a majd 
supplier of flat glass products, and now we a 
expanding our line even further. Qualified ag 
plicants please contact Roger Lanza in Vitco 
New York Headquarters at 516/349-3000 (fal 
516/349-9222). 


FOR SALE 


JIT CARPET* 
iA ÍA, FACTORY-DIRECT AT 
Ta % WHOLESALE, SAVE UP ТО 60% 


= CALL TODAY FOR QUOTES AND FREE SAMPLES 


1-800-338-7811 
Also Custom Ruga, Vinyl а Wood Flooring a! Wholesale 
DALTON PARADISE CARPET, INC. 
Р.О. BOX 2488 DALTON, GA 30722 


CONTRACT CLASSIFIEDS 


WANTED TO BUY 


NETWORK BUYS WOOD 
BUYING OF USED FURNITURE USED OFFICE FURNITURE DETAIL * 
Often the inability to dispose of old furniture AND SYSTEMS for building, remodeling & 
will delay a projected move or change. We buy anywhere in the U.S. furniture projects. 
CIS will purchase your Please call or fax any inventories Ka 
casegoods and panel/systems furniture 216-253-6349 "a 
and free you up for the planning Fax 216-253-5713 
and execution of your new space 
Accent your work with our carvings. 


E аты | 
AR, Carved Ж id wood Р 
PEN pressed wood А 
at all price ranges! 
Full Color Catalog: 
Сет) Moldings, rosettes, onlays, 


УМ — corbels, mantels. . . Y 

v Send $6.00 to: 

Olde "World "Designs 
P.O. Box 21467 


All types of used office furniture and panel To Place Your Ad Call | , 91 nu 


systems. Finders fees paid. For more info FAX (316) 686-5122 


R 
ПЕ ® WANTED TO BUY 
All types of used panel systems and office 


Tel Fax : > 
212-683-3233 212-689-0196 furniture. For more information call our toll- 


free number. 
Certified Industrial Services, Inc. 


> 


1-800-325-2195 
OFFICE FURNITURE CORP. 

ATTENTION 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 


= nam 800/688-7318 (Yeu oco sas 


MODULAR FURNITURE SVCS Е 


SERVICES TO THE TRADE 


FIRE RETARDANT BACKCOATINGS 


SF FOR CONTRACT AND 


TRANSPORTATION FABRICS 


Synbac KV — A unique latex backcoating for vertical flame test compliance. Many upholstery fabrics including nylons, olefins and 
polyesters treated with KV can frequently be made to pass NFPA #701 (small scale), New York Port Authority, City of Boston, State of 
Mass., UMPTA, etc. without the need for additional immersion treatments. 

Synbac FT — Designed specifically for fabrics woven from inherently flame retardant polyester (Hoechst IFR # 271) which still do 
not meet burn rate standards. This coating enables these supposedly "flame resistant" fabrics to pass most horizontal and many vertical 
test standards. 

Synbac PF — A specialized backcoating for zirconium-treated wool and wool blend fabrics. This finish provides the advantages of a 
backcoating without affecting the treated fabric's inherent fire retardancy. 

ze KN — This finish permits a wide range of fabrics and fiber types to pass horizontal tests such as FAA-FAR horizontal and 
MVSS #302. 

Some KN-treated fabrics, especially wool or silk, can be made to pass less stringent vertical tests such as FAA-FAR vertical and New York 
Port Authority without the need for additional treatments. 

A specialized version of KN called KN-12 has recently proven to be an effective treatment for some 100% polypropylene (olefin) fabrics in 
meeting vertical flame standards such as New York Port Authority, City of Boston, State of Mass., etc. 

Synbac FN/PN — An economical fire retardant backcoating offered in three colors (brown, black, and natural) which is effective in 
most cases for horizontal tests such as MVSS #302 (Motor Vehicle Safety Standard) and FAA-FAR. 

We maintain testing facilities at our processing locations for determining compliance with most test standards. We will supply certificates 
of compliance for samples which are representative of a specifically designated lot of treated fabric. 
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INDUSTRIES Ma pl FINISHING 
1400 Welsh Rd., P.O. Box 1400, North Wales, PA 19454 © (215) 628-2000 515 23rd Street SW, P.O. Box 2141, Long View, NC 28603 + (704) 328-5522 


COMMISSION FINISHING Since 1901 


If the suit fits... 


John Hutton 

When Donghia's John Hutton 
says he designs for people, he 
means real people. Whether it's a 
fabric for a favorite client or a 
child's miniature chair for his own 
children, he likes to draw on spe- 
cific needs, with comfort as the 
first priority. Details, Hutton 
maintains, are like suit tailoring. 

“Furniture fabric should fit like 
a suit,” he says. “Not too 
loose, not too tight.” 
When designing furniture 
fabric, he actually draws 
on the furniture itself. 
“Textiles end up in three 
dimensions, why not start 
there?” he asks. 

Hutton characterizes 
his furniture designs as 
“stylish yet friendly,” in 
much the same way as the 
old convertibles he loves to 
drive. He also maintains a 
boat on Long Island, where his 
summer house faces the house 
where he grew up. His garden 
reflects his sculptural sensibili- 
ties, filled with topiaries. 

Often drawn to “the haunted 
cities of Europe,” Hutton recently 
visited Pompeii, which inspired a 
natural-fiber carpet collection 
enlivened with animal and human 
forms. He isn't succumbing to 
modern materials yet, preferring 
such traditional means as hand- 
tied coil springs because they're 
still the most comfortable—and 
they last. He uses environmental- 
ly safe foams, “maybe because I 
have children.” 


Pfeiffer 


miniature Hutton chairs just 
ordered for a day school in north- 
ern California's Marin County. 


Paper chase 


Bruce Brooks Pfeiffer 

When he first came to Taliesin 
in 1949, Bruce Brooks Pfeiffer 
was an apprentice intent on 
becoming an architect. Today he’s 
neither: The director of the Frank 
Lloyd Wright Foundation archives 


and a member of its Board of 


Trustees, Pfeiffer's career as ап 
archivist began after Wright's 
death, when his widow asked 
Pfeiffer to locate a specific draw- 
ing. It was practically impossible 
because Wright's papers were in 
such disarray. "She said, Don't 
complain, do something, "Pfeiffer 
recalls. "I did." 

Pfeiffer organized the archives, 
cataloguing and indexing all 21,000 
drawings and over 600 manu- 
scripts. For years the archives were 
reputed to be closed. However, as 
Pfeiffer explains, "It was 
simply 


that nothing was orga- 
nized enough to be 
able to direct researchers to what 
they wanted.” 

Now, with Wright's furniture 
fetching astronomical prices, 
scholars and manufacturers can 
make productive use of the 
archives. The Foundation is 
carefully licensing designs for 
production, approving such 
applicants as FE Schumacher & 
Co., which produced the mas- 
ter's fabrics in his lifetime. Of 
Schumacher's latest Wright fab- 
rics, Pfeiffer has noted, “Wright 
always believed that architects 


PERSONALITIES 


Or because children use his 
designs? Thirty Lilliputian-sized 
clients will soon be evaluating 


should reserve one day a week 
for product design.” 

As for Pfeiffer himself, the 
author of 28 books thus far, he's 
al work on more, travels con- 
stantly and continues as direc- 
tor of the archives at Taliesin 
West in Arizona. So when do 
you reserve that one day a 
week, Bruce? 


High-altitude design 


Robert Brown 
“There's no place on the planet 
like Aspen,” says Robert Brown, a 
furniture designer who practices 
what he preaches. Even in the dead 
of winter, Brown commutes five 
hours to the school of architecture 
al the University of Colorado, Den- 
ver, where he teaches furniture 
design. His passion for furniture 
design is just as fierce. “Your work 
has to be your hobby and your best 
friend,” he declares. 
Brown never even thought about 
a career in design until a night-time 
woodworking class, where “I real- 
ized there was this whole world I 
didn't know about.” After getting his 
masters in furniture design from 
San Diego State, Brown moved to 
Aspen—where he happily 
remains, designing, showing al 
Aspen galleries and teaching.“ 
explain to my students that you 
can't think of yourself simply as 
an architect,” he says. “Furni- 
ture is just another way to mani- 
fest your vision.” 
Brown emphasizes pro- 
cess over everything else. 
“Something may be brilliant 
because of a mistake,” he 
explains. From the reaction 
his latest collection of wood desks 
is getting, Brown's students might 
do well to make a few mistakes of 
their own. 


Is artistry destiny? 


Kathleen Tunnell 
Maharam desien 
director Kathleen Tun- 


Brown 


micro scale,” she says. 

While studying biology at Cd 
nell, Tunnell learned to we: 
from an 80-year-old local artis4 
It was then she realized that * 
artistic side was taking over. 
then transferred to Rhode Isla 
School of Design, where she gré 
uated in fine arts textiles, wor 
with a number of mills and land 
at Maharam in 1987. 

Today Tunnell finds inspirat 
in activities far outside the sph¢ 
of her job. She travels oftd 
thanks in part to husband Gd 
Handell, senior associate v 
president at Kohn Pedersen 
Conway, currently posted іп 1 
don. The pair's latest excursi 
France's Loire Valley. When ı 
traveling or working, they sc 
dive and rock climb. “I ke 
charged by focusing on things s 
arate from my work,” she says. 

Though she designs for рга 
cally every aspect of the contr. 
market, Tunnell's favorite is hee 
care. "Health care's needs are 
real." she observes. “You desigr 
heal people. It ties in my interes 
biology. And it has to look good 4 
meet all the requirements.” 

A rock face, a textile fiber « 
patient room—Kathleen Tunr 
brings ‘em I 
alive. 


nell's first love—biol- 
0gy—scems remote 
from fabric design. 
Yet she maintains 
there is a correlation. 


“Гхе always been inter- 
ested in interrelation- 
ships of things on a 
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Tunnell 
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